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Every one has possibilities which outreach toward 
the infinite. It is possible to overestimate one’s capa- 
bilities when the capabilities are not in the line of 
immediate duty, But it is not possible to “ hope too 
much or dare too much” where duty éalls. There 
is no limit to the chain of living féfces which one 
weak child of’earth may start into action. There is 
no weakness in a whole-hearted fésponse to any call 
of God. The power of God lies behind and in that 
action which is in perfect obedience to his will. 


Worry is out of place whet we have decided what 
is our duty as to the next step. Yet most of our 
Worry is over the possible colisequences of steps we 
may have to take after the next one. Wesee that it 
Would not be right for us to turn back from our 
Present position, and we shrink from going forward 
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not turn back, and we cannot stand still, we have a 
clear duty to move forward a single step, leaving the 
consequences with God. That which we fear as an 
issue of progress in the forward direction, may never 
have to be met. If it is met, God will help us to 
meet it. The duty of taking one step being clear, all 
the rest is out of our sphere for now. 


There is a sense in which every. one must use him- 
self as his own standard of measurement. Other 
persong are taller or shorter than he, others are 
stronger or weaker, richer or poorer, than he. 
But the limit up to which this self standard can be 
safely used is very soon reached. We look upon a 
neighbor’s moral lapse as peculiarly evil, perhaps 
because that special form of sin is to us peculiarly 
obnoxious. We admit, in general terms, our own 
imperfections and sinful state, forgetting that some 
failing gf ours may be peculiarly obnoxious to that 
same neighbor, and by the very rule which condemns 
him beyond palliation, we are ourselves condemned. 
Neither is justified in his wrong because each is con- 
demned in the eyes of the other. But each ought 
to take to himself the legson that the other is entitled 
to aganuch consideration for his abhorrence of evil 
and love of good as he himself is. 


A mother’s love and a mother’s power cannot be 
esteemed too highly or be too often emphasized. There 
is, therefore, cause for special rejoicing that national 
prominence has been given to the honor due to the 
character and influence of a mother as a mother, in 
the public dedication of a monument to “ Mary the 
mother of Washington.” Words spoken on that 
occasion; by the President of the United States and 
by a Senator from Virginia are worthy of being re- 
peated and re-echoed in every family and every Sun- 
day-school of America. President Cleveland said: 
“ As a clear and wholesome stream must have its flow 
from a pure fountain-head, so must a clean and benefi- 
cent popular government have its source in pure and 
morally healthy men. This purity. and this moral 
héalth are in nothing better exemplified than in a 
love and reverence for motherhood. The man wlio 
said he cared not who made a people’s laws, if he 
could write their songs, might have said with more 


a people, and their fitness for self-government, if he 
knew the depth and stedfastness of their love for 
their mothers. I believe that he who thinks it brave 
and manly to outgrow his care and devotion for his 
mother is, more than he who has no music in himself, 
fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils, and should not 
be trusted. Let us recall to-day as conclusive proof 
of the close relation between American greatness and 
a lasting love and reverence for our mothers, the 
proud declaration of George Washington, ‘All I am | 
I owe to my mother; 


” 


these the blessing and approval of his aged mother. 
And Senator Daniels said eloquently, as to the char- 
acter and influence of Mary Washington as a mother, 
and as to the influence and charagter of such mothers 





in view of probabilities in that direction; yet we 


_ Sannot stand still. What shall we do? If we must! re 


as she was a worthy representative of: “This stone 


trath that he could gauge the strength and honor of 


otic duty. "You have reared this beautiful obelisk to 
one who was ‘the light of the dwelling’ 
rural colonial home. 
She was wife, mother, and widow. She nursed a 


in a plain 
Her history hovers around it. 


hero at her breast, At her knee she trained to the 
love and fear of God, and to the kingly virtues, honor, 
truth, and valor, the lion of the time that gave to 
America liberty and independence. This is her title 
to renown. It is enough, ...There were ten thuu- 
sand Mary Washingtons among the mothers of the 
Revolution, and, honoring her, we honor the mother- 
hood of heroic days and heroic men. It was in his 
character, all-sufficient in every emergency, that was 
displayed the overtowering greatness of George Wash- 
ington, and it is not doubted that this character was 
toned and shaped by his mother’s hand; The prin- 
ciples which he applied to a nation were simple and 
elementary truths which she first imprinted upon his 
mind in the discipline of home.” There is cause for 
pride in, and hope for, our country, in the fact that 
such words could be spoken, and that they were. 





THE HEARING OF THE EAR. 


The sense of hearing is one of the most delicate 
and peculiar of our sentient powers. The ear, in- 
deed, is the most wonderful of musical instruments. 
Our best skill shuts up an instrument of a few hun- 
dred strings in a wooden case, which. fills the end of 
a room, and makes it so heavy that special skill and 
force must be used in moving it. And the instru- 
ment. thus constructed yields us a comperatively 
meager result in both quality and range, is easily 
thrown out of tune by a jar, by weighty objects 
placed on the cover, by too much heat or cold. Yet 
of this clumsy pianoforte we are mightily proud, and 
look back upon ages which had only the harp or the 
spinnet as times of pitiable inferiority. 

The divine Maker constructs his instrument with 
three thousand chords, and he makes the whole so 
small that it may be enclosed within our two hands. 
Within the range of each chord in our gamut he in- 
serts fifty, each responsive to its proper sound. Our 
music is based on a selection from these, which has 
become established by long use. The Oriental makes 
a different seléction for his gamut, so that his music 
is discord to us, and ours to him. The ear contains 
the possibility of them all, and responds to all, It 
divines age, sex, and nationality frgm the tones of the 
voice. It conveys to the brain the subtlest emotion 
the voice can express. It reaches in compass above 
the highest and below the lowest note the voice is 
capable of, and exhausts the range of the deepest and 


| the shrillest instrument. 


It is the ear which brings the mind into relation 








’ and let us not forget that | by any other channel. 
when his glory was greatest, and when the plaudits | the bulk, mainly the external relations of objects. 


| notes too soft and low for even the human ear. 
-spaces we call silence are full of utterances too deli- 


represents two ideals,— womanly excellence and patri- | 


with the universe on the side of sound, through which 
the emotional natdre,is more directly addressed than 
Sight gives us the distance, 


of his countrymen were loudest, he valued more than Sound interprets their moral quality and their out- 


flow in feeling. The joyousness of the bird finds ex- 
pression in song; the night-moth calls its mate by 
The 


cate for us to perceive, as they lie above or below the 
range of those three thousand chords of the human 
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ear. And alk carry burdens of emotion or passion, 
defiance or conciliation, and all find an ear some- 
where which is fitted to receive their message, and to 
convey it to some intelligence of the same grade. It 
is on the wings of sound that the sentient universe 
pours out its emotions. Hence the oppressive sense, 
of vaeuity, which attends the absolute silence of the 
mountain-top as of a universe from which life and 
emotion have vanished. It is worse than darkness ; 
for even the darkness but hides what sound still 
assures us is present to us. And for this reason un- 
relieved and untaught deafness shuts in the mind 
upon itself far more completely than blindness does. 
Vision alone gives but one channel of communication 
with our fellows; hearing opens up the channels of 
the most delicate expression of heart and mind. 

“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear?” — 
shall he not speak? This wonderful gift is the ex- 
pression and symbol of what God is to his people,— 
the hearing and the answering God. The ear itself 
images but faintly the delicacy of the divine percep- 
tion of the utterances of his children. There are no 

‘silent spaces whose sounds are too delicate for him to 
grasp and comprehend. There are dumb lips that 
only quiver in pain or joy, inarticulate yearnings of 
the heart that cannot shape themselves into words, 
unuttered needs which the soul cannot interpret even 
to itself, broken sentences where the noun seeks its 
verb in vain, and every one of them comes clear and 
distinct to the ear of the Father in heaven. He 
bows down his ear to hear ; the world is full of these 
faintly uttered or silent beseechings, and the exact 
force and meaning of not one of them can escape him. 
He can hear his forsaken child as 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery.” 


Even the’ silent acts of men aré eloquent in his 

ears The “cry” of the sins of Sodom’ and Ge- 
morrah “came unto” God (Gen. 18:21). James 
tells the oppressors of the poor: “The hire of the 
laborers who mowed your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth.” The avenger of his own 
elect misses no cry which goes up to him from the 
helpless and the needy, even though their lips be 
sealed. 
* And he is a God who answers as well as hears. 
This wonderful ear of the body is the symbol of 
powers within the spirit which are receptive of divine 
messages of rebuke, of encouragement, of comfort. 
Out of his word, through his providences, by his 
Spirit, he not only has spoken, but still speaks, to 
men. What Jesus “began to do and to teach” in 
the body, he goes on to do and to teach in the Spirit. 
His prophetic office is as permanent as the kingly or 
the priestly ; fof, as John Byrom says: 


“To own a God who does not speak to men, 
Is first to own, and then disown again ; 
Of all idolatry this is the sum,— 
The having gods who are both deaf and dumb.” 


“They have mouths, but they speak not,” says the 
Psalmist, contrasting Jehovah with the Baals of the 
peoples around. ‘* Woe unto him,” says Habakkuk, 
“that saith to the wood, ‘Awake’; to the dumb 
stone.‘ Arise!’ Shall this teach? ... But Jehovah is 
in his holy temple: let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him,”—the greatest of\teachers. 

This is a very practical truth for every Christian. 
God speaks to me! Not merely to the multitude of 
men and to the organized church, in messages indif- 
ferently applicable to all, but to me singly and by 
myself. When I read his word I should be listening 
to hear his voice in it, prayittg, “ Lord, what wilt 
thon have me todo?” When I face the dark and 
perplexing situations of life, I should be listening for 
the voice and the guidance on whose counsels I can 
rest in safety. When providences, dark or joyful, 
arouse my thought what my own life is, I should be 


of silence and peace, and all other voices, even those 
of my own restless desires and plannings, are hushed 
in me, I should be hearkening for the one voice 
which can awaken my powers as from the dead. 

This is what the ear teaches. God’s utterances’are 
not only the trumpet tones of his Sinais, which address 
equally the great multitude ; he has messages of love 
and. kindnéss to his children’s hearts, which come 
each with its fitting tone for the soul that needs it, 
Our most aroused and keenest perceptions can never 
exhaust their significance or appreciate fully their 
delicacy. All there is of rousing in martial music, 
grand in the crash of elemental forces, in the cataract 
and the thunderstorm, soothing in the notes of a 
mother’s song to her child, cheering in the bird’s gush 
of untaught melody, deep and pervasive in the sound 
of the winds in the pine forests,—all is but the reflec- 
tion of some character in the voice of God. 

And they who hear the voice wisely grow con- 
fident of the readiness of God to hear as well as to 
speak. How his saints plead for the comfort that he 
gives! The sobbing child gets comfort when his 
mother gathers him to her breast, puts her ear close 
to the quivering mouth, hears the trouble, and com- 
forts and sympathizes. Then the burden is lifted 
from the heart, the sobs cease, and the sun shines 
again for the child. And so the godly in their 
troubles plead that God would bow down his ear to 
their cry, nor let it wait to climb heavenward. And 
God makes answer: “As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort you.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a vast difference between “eating to live” 
and “living to eat.” That which is well as an incident 
in life may be wholly unworthy as an object of life. 
This truth needs to be borne in mind in the discussion of 
the question of the profession of an actor. An intelligent 
and fair-minded reader in Michigan wants more light on 
this important distinction. He says: 


In your editorial of April 7, 1894 [on living the life of an 
imitator], you take so broad and fundamental ground in oppo- 
sition to acting,—and, indeed, yon have said something so 
similar before,—that it excites some question in my mind, as it 
implies the impropriety of every form of dialogue, and even of 
the elocutionist’s art, by logical extension. You say an “ actor 
cannot be a good actor save as he strives to be like some one 
else rather than to be himself.” But which one? As I under- 
stand it, an actor acts, usually, different parts every successive 
night,—and how can he try to: be so many men all at once? 
Charles Reade once wrote a novel entitled “ Put Yourself in 
his Place,”—and is not the essence of sympathy, of laudable 
sympathy, just the putting of yourself in another’s place, and 
realizing how things appear to him? Tact, it seems to me, 
consists often largely in the same power. The tactless person, 
without being ill-meaning, does not realize how other people feel, 
and how his speeches will affect them. From this power of 
realizing how another person would feel, in a situation real or 
imaginary, it seems to me that the faculty of intelligent reading 
flows naturally. When I have had to drill boys in speaking 
for my Sunday-school concerts, or dialogues, I have often im- 
pressed on them to think how they would say it if they were 
really in the circumstances they are imitating, and have almost 
as often been disgusted with the unnatural twaddle that is often 
worked off on us in such dialogues. I am well aware that Sun- 
day-school dialogues and cantatas are very liable to abuse, bat, 
from the fact that you admit some of them to your advertising 
columns,—and I know how careful you are of them,—I see that 
you agree with me that they have their place, I remember 
hearing Professor Churchill read, when so far as the acting, 
so far as the illusion on.the mind, was concerned, it seemed 
perfect. I did not feel any sense of wrong about it, nor have I 
noticed in myself, in trying to read as intelligently as I could, 
and to realize as vividly as I could, an imagited situation, 
practically acting it, any ill effect. The tendency of children 
to act and imitate—to play doctor, nurse, soldier, keeping 
house, etce.—is very marked. Of course, that it is natural is no 
sign that it is right. It may be a sign of their kinship with the 
monkeys, that should be discouraged. But do you tHink so? 
It honestly looks to me as though, desiring to discourage theater- 
going, you had unconsciously laid down a premise for the sake 
of a conclusion. Forgive me for suspecting you of so‘ heinous 
a logical sin, and believe me your sincere admirer in general. 

Just so far as loving sympathy with another is the 
purpose of putting yourself in his place, it is right to 
think with him, and to speak like him, and to act as he 
would act. Thus the Apostle Paul became “all things 
to all men” that hé might “by all means save some.” 
But when it comes to merging one’s individuality in an- 


imitation of another, it is unworthy of any man. Tej. 

ing a story, or laughing over a story, as 4 means of ex. 
pressing a cheerful spirit, or of finding relief from phy,j. 
cal and mental toil, in mere recreation for the hour, ig 
quite commendable; but a man has ceased to be a true 
man when he is living only to laugh or to make othe, 
laugh. Fora man or for a child who has another pur. 
pose in life, it is well for him to read or to declaim occg. 
sionally with feeling and expression; but it is not wel) 
for man or child to have that'thing as the main purpose 
of his life. This distinction needs fuller treatment than 
can be given it in this brief space, in order to make it 
clear to all; but it must- suffice just now to suggest this 
sure distinction that has been recognized by close thinkers 
in all ages, Among the ancient Spartans only an alien 
or a slave could be degraded to an actor’s profession, 
Solon denounced that profession in ancient Greece as 
“tending by its simulation of false character, and by its 


rupt the integrity of human dealings.” Under the Ro- 


“became in the eye of the law disreputable [infamis], 
and incapable of holding any honorable office.” Rothe, 
the great German writer on ethics, declares that amateur 
acting is the only legitimate acting, as the. profession of 
an actor always tends to the degradation of the actor, 
It is not fair even to claim that acting is an ‘‘ art,” as an 
actor creates nothing, but only imitates the work of one 
who has created. It is fair, however, to claim that 
mimicry or imitation is unworthy of any man’s or of any 
child’s life-work.. There is no logical sin or inconsistency 
in such a claim. 








DANDELION GOLD. 


BY CADDIE M. ABBOTT. 


Oh, who lacks gold these bright spring days ? 
Gold which enriches; gold which delights ; 
Gold for which a man gladly pays 
His best lifework, while his highest rights 
Are left unclaimed, and his finer sense 
Is dulled and lifeless from negligence. 


I can point tos mint and mine... 
Where, watching the work by stolen view, 
I see that heaven and*®earth combine 
In sifting, smelting, and weighing true, 
* Pure golden nuggets of bright sunshine 
Into precious coins of rich design. 


The winter days, which quickly pass, . 
Are filled with harvesting sunbeams warm, 
Stored in vaults ’neath the withered grass, 
With rare snow-crystals in starlike form, 
Till April’s showers thaw out the mold 
That May and June shall dispense the gold. 


I do not mock you!. That is wealth 
(Tested or not by metallic ring) . 
Which cheers your heart and gives you health. 
Come out and gather while bluebirds sing ! 
Each coin reflects the sun above, 
And each is stamped with “ God is love.” 


Andover, Mass. 





THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PASSOVER 
FESTIVAL. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. G. DALMAN, LIC. THEOL. 


A rule of the calendar of the shepherds of Palestine 
says: “When the early sowing and the late sowing 
bloom together, when the ox in the morning is like ‘ 
die in the snow, and at noon lies in. the shadow of the 
fig-tree, and would like to cast his skin, then the month 
of Adar is come.” A cus 

Warm days, therefore, together with chilly nigh's 
possibly also along with light snowfall, an advancement 
of the late-sown field-crops toward blossoming, show 
that the month in which spring opens is come. Tbe 
season was still farther advanced when one could J, 
with the beloved of the Shulammite, in the Song of Song* 
(2 : 11-18): 


“ For, lo! the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance.” 


By that time the latter rain would have fallen, and 
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to take a yellow tinge, Summer stood before the door, 
and it was time to thake ready for the paschal feast. ; 
In still other ways, however, were people reminded of 
the approaching festival. From the beginning of the 
month Adar, the officials of the temple journeyed 
through the land, setting up their tables of exchange in 
the several districts, and exhorting the people to pay the 
half-shekel of annual tribute to the Temple, to which 
there is allusion in 
Matthew 17:24. It 
was not a very &@ 
heavy tax. In the 
money of the time 
it amounted to two 
denarii, or two days’ 
earnings of alaborer 
—in American money about forty cents, Yet it was sensi- 
bly felt by the poor, especially at a time when the yield of 
the last harvest, for the most part, had been consumed. 
Whoever was unable to pay the tax with a double de- 
narius (the Roman equivalent of the Greek didrachme), 
because he had only the large silver coin called a stater 





Half-shekel of thesecond yearof Simon , 
Maccabaeus, second century B.C, 





Stater of the city of Antioch, Syria. 


(equivalent to four denarii) to offer, so that half the 
value must be returned to him, was obliged to pay a 
premium of two ases,—that is, about eight per cent; and 
in the opinion of the scribes this was required when two 
paid their tribute with the one coin, as Jesus and Peter 
did, according to Matthew 17 : 27. When, at the end of 
the month Adar, the officials transferred their seat to 
the forecourt of the temple to finish the business of 
collecting the tribute, every head of a household in the 
provinces had to consider seriously whether this time 
also he should go up to Jerusalem to the Passover. 

The attendance on this feast in Jerusalem was un- 
doubtedly obligatory upon every adult; but whoever 
would discharge the duty must have the means necessary. 
The journey itself, indeed, would not cost much. The 
roads of the country were but little adapted to travel by 
carriages, and there was no necessity, at least, to employ 
asses or horses for transport; for the distances to be 
traversed were not so greht that they could not be got 
over on foot. Nor was there anything to pay for night 
quarters. If one was modest in his expectations, and 
contented if he could find. even a quiet corner where 
he could lay himself down to fest, wrapped in his cloak, 
he might be sure that, with all the vast assemblage of 
strangers in Jerusalem, he would not come short of some 
kind of shelter. But those who could not count on a 
free berth with friends in Jerusalem were obliged to 
provide for their board ; and, at any rate, they must have 
means to make the obligatory offerings of the festival. 

The Passover lamb was to be bought; and, besides 
that, at least two other victims,—one for a burnt offering 
(as Re’ija), not to “ appear before the Lord empty,” and 
another as thank-offering (as Chagiga), that they might 
keep the feast worthily with a joyful sacrificial meal, and 
also under some’ circumstances as an addition to the 
paschal meal, as when, for any reason, the paschal lamb 
was not sufficient for the company. Besides this, the 
festival was a suitable opportunity for discharging all 
the sacrificial obligations that had been incurred since 
the last harvest* festival. Votive offerings, sin offerings, 
trespass offerings, free-will offerings, could be presented. 
If the wife of the worshiper accompanied him to the 
festival, and if God had given her a child, or several, 
since her last visit to a temple festival, it was her part to 
make the appropriate offerings of pigeons or turtle- 
doves. If the victims for all these offerings had been 
taken with them to Jerusalem, the pilgrims must have 
brought with them whole flocks of cattle. That, how- 
ever, would have been impossible. For this reason it 
was permitted them to purchase at Jerusalem the ani- 
mals required for sacrifice. One can imagine how 
thriving was the trade in oxen, sheep, and doves, and 
what a business the money-changers had on their hands 
during a festival which brought together hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims at the national sanctuary. 

The amount of the traffic was limited by the fact that 
Offering-chests were at hand in the Temple, in which one 
might deposit the sums required for specified purposes, 
including the offerings of doves. It was into one of these, 
and before the eyes of Jesus, that the widow cast her 





“two mites,” or about half an American cent (Mark 12: 
42). It also was possible to purchase of the priests tokens 
for specified kinds of sacrifices, and, upon their delivery, 
the corresponding victims were furnished, without the 
worshiper having anything to do with the selection and 
purchase. In spite of all this, there was opportunity 
enough for chaffering and wrangling over prices. When 
the price of doves on one occasion reached an unheard-of 
figure, Simon, the son of Gafhaliel, managed to bring 
it down with a rush by ‘reducing the number to be 
offered by one-half, and thus forced down the demand in 
the same proportion. It is not strange that Jesus was 
shocked to behold the trafficking which, at Passover 
time, filled the forecourt of the temple, and which made 
it look more like a market-house or a stock-exchange, 
than a place of prayer. 

But it was not without self-examination that the Is- 
raelite might venture to come up to the sanctuary. The 
Psalmist says: “Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? And who shall stand in his holy place? He 
that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, and hath not sworn deceit- 
fully” (Psa. 24: 3, 4). This reqnires moral purity. 
But the law demands that he who will appear before 
God shall be Levitically clean also. Especially contact 
with a dead body, and even the entering a house where 
a corpse is found, rendered a-man incapable of approach- 
ing the sanctuary or partaking of holy food. Nothing 
short of a sevén days’ process of purification, in which 
the ashes of a sin-offering were to be employed, sufficed 
to restore the lost purity. Such a purification could be 
accomplished at home, through the ministry of a priest. 
But it was still uncertain whether he would not again 
defile himself on the way to Jerusalem. In Judea, it is 
true, the graves were whitened before the Passover, for 
the sake of the pilgrims to the feast, that they might 
avoid the uncleanness of stepping even by oversight over 
a place of burial. But not everywhere was this done 
conscientiously. It is told of the Samaritans that they 
occasionally of set purpose involved the Jewish pilgrims 
in Levitical uncleanness, so as to prevent their partici- 
pation in the joys of the feast. Hewho would make the 
journey safely took care that his purification was not 
effected until he reached Jerusalem. But in that case 
he, of course, must agrive there at least seven days before 
the beginning of the festival (John 11:55). This makes 
it intelligible that the Jews, according to John 18 : 28, 
dare not enter the Roman pretorium. A defilement by 
the blood presumably ghed in that place would have ex- 
cluded them from the entire festival. 

In getting from Galilee to Jerusalem, they either took 
the main road, which led through the heart of the land, 
past the ancient Sichem, or, if they wished to keep clear 
of the almost incessant friction with the Samaritans, 
they took the way along the Jordan, which reached 
Jericho after passing Scythopolis and Phasaclis. In the 
latter case, they came into Jerusalem from the east, 
crossing the Mount of Olives. A ctfStoms line was in 
question when they came from the territories of Herod 
Antipas into Judea, which was under the immediate 
rule of the Romans, Fruits from Ginnesar, spices from 
Chorazin, salt fish from Tarichea, potteries from Kephar- 
Khananya, woolens and doves from Magdala, oil and 
sheep from all parts of Galilee, were brought to the 
markets of Jerusalem for the festival ; and certainly in 
part they must have paid toll on the way. There arose 
troublesome negotiations with tlfe publicans, who had 
leased these duties from the government, and against 
whose arbitrariness the people had no defense. Evasions 
of the claims of these folk, whom the people regarded as 
highway robbers, must have been common enough. 

Before leaving home, care must be taken to clear the 
house of everything leavened, and to furnish a sufficient 
supply of unleavened bread for those of the family who 
stayed at home. It was taken for granted that in Jeru- 
salem the inhabitants of the city would make the neces- 
sary provision. Everything made of grain in which the 
process of fermentation hail set in was regarded as 
“leavened.” It was necessary, therefore, to get rid, not 
only of leavened bread, but of what was called “ Babylo- 
nian broth,” for instance, because of the pieces of bread 
mixed in the whey used to make it; of Median beer, of 
Idumean vinegar, and of Egyptian wine, since fermented 
barley was employed in preparing them ; of the dyes of 
the dyer, the paste-pot of the scribe, and even the cos- 
metics of the women, because of the flour they contained. 

In the Temple two leavened cakes were publicly ex- 
posed. When, at midday of the 14th of Nisan, after the 
first the second was taken away, this was the signal 
that in their houses the last remnant of leaven must now 
be removed; and a scrupulous mind might be involved 






& mouse were seen to vanish into its hole with a bit of 
bread in its mouth. Especial care must be taken to 
prevent any leaven of any sort from touching the un- 
leavened bread, which was now to be baked. Thorough 
purification of the baking-troughs and the ovens, abso- 
lutely dry flour, swift kneading, shaping, and baking, 
were indispensable. If the dough began to swell, if it 
showed cracks like the antennae of a grasshopper, which 
united to form a pattern, it must be regarded as unfit for 
use, as fermentation had set in. Besides these were 
needed for the Passover meal the “bitter herbs,” con- 
sisting of parsley, endivey, and the like, which were 
dipped in vinegar or salt water; of a sweet food made of 
fruits and almonds; and,above all, of winealso. Of this 
there must be enough to fill up at least four times the 
cup from which the whole company drank. 

The most important step in the preparation for the 
Passover was the killing of the lamb, which had been 
bought and examined by the oe In the first hours 
of the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan the evening sacri- 
fice for the day was offered. At that hour the male pil- 
grims presented themselves in the fore-court with their 
lambs, the hundreds of thousands of men and beasts fill- 
ing the place to its utmost limit, The people were ad- 
mitted to the inner court in three detachments. Each 
for himself accomplished the killing; the task of the 
priests was to collect the blood in gold and silver bowls, 
which were passed on from hand to hand to the altar, 
beside which it was poured out. " 

During this time it was that the Levites sang the 
Hillel (Psa, 117, 118), interrupted at every verse by the 
hallelujahs of the people. But when the petition in 
Psalm 118— 


“Save now, we beseech thee, O Lord ; 
O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity ’’— 


sounded from the lips of the singers, the people took 
it up, and their 


“ Hosagna! blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 


resounded like asong of triumph through the whole city, 
and could be heard on the Mount of Olives over against it. 

Swiftly the pilgrims carried their lambs down into the 
city, bearing them on poles laid over their shoulders, 
In the houses the fires already blazed on the hearths, 
over which the victims were roasted on wooden turn- 
spits, without breaking any part. The tables were set 
for the feast. When the three trumpet-blasts of the 
priests in the Temple announced the coming of night, 
all sat down or reclined to the meal, and once more 
began that paschal feast which commemorated the pass 
ing over of their fathers and their deliverance from Egyp- 
tian bondage,—a commemoration which in the providence 
of God was to coincide with the day of salvation for all 
mankind, and the rise of. “ the sun of righteousness, . ., 
with healing in his wings.” 

Leipzig: Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, 


THE USES OF OLD MEN. 
BY THE REV. JOHN SHERIDAN ZELIE, 


Young people are pretty generally wedded to the be- 
lief that this age, with all the appurtenances thereof, 
belongs to them. There is sure to come a reaction, and 
it is well to break the force of it a little beforehand with 
certain admissions. Young people hold things by right 
of possession, but the only way to keep them is by a 
large concession. In case of abuse, things will revert to 
the original owners. What we want is to get the great 
uprising beyond the rebellion period. The young peo- 
ple’s era, if prolonged, must be larger than a mere pro- 
test against old people. The world is getting averse to 
mere protestantism, and says to new movements, “Show 
us your improvements, and be quick about it.” Leave 
out the old people, and they will put a brake on their 
own wheel, just as the old people did when they left out 
the young. 

We need not flatter ourselves that old men are passing 
out, and that their day is over. They will never pass 
out unless young people pass out first, and stop turning 
into old people. Some young man is responsible for 
every disagreeable old man that lives. It is desirable, 
we will admit, that there should be fewer old people, 
but, perhaps by that, we do not mgan the same thing 
that you do. We reckon age by the condition of soul 
and mind and heart, and not by the arbitrary year-marks 
on the face and hair. And, so doing, there comes about 
a kind of exchange of prisoners, by which many an old 





man passes over into the ranks of the truly young, and 


‘many a professed young man passes over into the ranks 








































































































































































































of the old in heart. There are old men, that is, old in 
years, who make better young men than any of the so- 
¢alled ones in the community, because they have bad a 
longer chance to try their youth, and see how it wears. 
There is a certain kind of old age which is only tested 
youth, Taken altogether, it seems as if the old people 
make quite as good young people as the young folks will 
old folks. We have a great deal more fear of some of 
the old men who are to be, than of all the old men 
who are. 

Being useful and being ornamental are not alternatives. 
Old men are useful by being ornamental. Young men 
are ornamental by being useful. The chief duty of old 
men is to be inspiring and interesting to young men. 
And young men ought to train themselves for the right 
kind of old men. In no other way shall we get the ob- 
noxious old folks out of the world. We see young men 
who are going to make dreadful old men. There are 
just as many old men out on the playground, and at the 
clerks’ desks, as there are by the firesides.. They are the 
worst kind. 

’ Old men are just as essential to progress as their juniors. 
What does speed amount to if you have nothing by 
which to measure it? A large part of modern scientific 
discovery has been in the region of measurements. Old 
men are the world’s timekeepers. By them we read how 
far a generation has moved, or how late itis. They are 
not infallible ae time-keepers, however, and the best of 
them have to be set forward or backward now and again. 
Like everything else in the world, old men are never so 
disappointing as when they become infallible. 

. Old men are the inns along life’s highway. The con- 
versation of a grand old man, who has hailed all ‘his 
days as they passed, and. made them sit down and talk 
with him, is like the lounging-room of some old inn, all 
scrawled over with names and marks and memories, and 
with posters of bygone events still hanging. There is, 

after all, a delightful permanence about an old inn; it 
has seen so much, and yet remained the same, An old 
man, like an old tavern, seems to say, “I car afford 
to wait, things will all come my way again.” Reading 
the marks on the forms of an old school makes the past 
very real, but. the very existence of the school says also 
“ Future.” And wher the horizon of life grows full, of 
visible darkness for the scholar who is a poor mathema- 
tician, and who is “ afraid he won’t pass,” it cheers him 
to glance over the old names of those who still live in 
spite of mathematics. In the midst of all the worriments 
of action, the true old. man stands out over us, infusing 
into. usa sudden and delightful contempt of the most 
absorbing despondency. Human life needs firelight as 
well as sunlight. Not mere sentiment, but security, 
makes firelight enjoyable. A man cannot always keep 
himself in the sunlight any more than he can keep all 
his wealth in cash. He puts it into securities, and the 
firelight, instead of being a negation of activity, is a 
“promise to pay,’—an inspiration convertible into the 
coin of work. The firelight of old age makes a young 
man’s work seem more restful to him. 

But it is a mistake to suppose an old man fit for no 
work. The forces of history have needed a harness, and 
of that harness the young men have been the tugs and 
traces, and the old men the hold-backs, The young men 
come into use going up-hill ; at the top they are old men, 
and become hold-backs going down the other side. A 
large part of God’s work with this world has been in 
getting it safely down the reaction side of the hill to 
whose top young men have broughtit. But an old man 
has no right to be a hold-back, unless in his own day he 
has been a tug. The one who is a hold-back ali the way 
‘theough life is the chief cause of the general dislike of 
old men. Throw their proper responsibilities on them, 
and see how restful and useful old men may be. 

There are connoisseurs in old men who make collec- 
tions of them, who rejoice in a new piece of old man- 
hood as in a new piece of old china. They are not more 
difficult to collect than our other hobbies. And there 
are young men who have made such collections, and 
whose lives take on that peculiarly delicate and aristo- 
cratic quality which lends itself to all kinds of collectors ; 
but there is no hobby which will more ripen or enrich a 
young man’s life than a hobby for old men. No collec- 

tor ever bends with keener satisfaction over a rare find, 
than a young man who cares for them broods over the 
discovery of some gew and valuable specimen of au old 
man. For coldér, you must go to old men; that is, if 
they are not absolutely colorless. For the mellow and 
the restful, you must go to the old countries where cathe- 
drals have become grained in worship, and where things 
have caught the rare finish which comes not so much by 


pretty much the same color; but old men make up the 
autumn of humankind. The collector takes up the old 
cup, with its web-like lines of age crossing each other 
all through it, and explains its beauties in a reverent 
monologue. The antiquarian always seems an imper- 
sonal sort of being, but it is doubtful if there is any one 
who so habitually personifies things. And so the con- 
noisseur in old men traces out enthusiastically the points 
in this or that venerable piece of human ware,—certain 
touches, or a knack which has disappeared from manu- 
facture, and which now appear only in a few specimens. 
Or he delights in the special roughnesses of some old men, 
which remain, like the bubbles in early glass, to show 
that they were the first product in their kind. There 


simple uses, and in whom use predominates over beauty. 
There are old men who have chiefly cabinet uses, like 
the old china tea-boxes which went with former tea- 
sets. But there are some old men who, like certain 
other forms of china, are too good to be allowed to pase 
out of use. We recommend young men to try to repro- 
duce them in their own lives, just as some one sends one 
remaining plate or agucer out of a valued set to be copied 
into a new set; only we advise them to avoid the mis- 
take of the Chinaman who was ordered to complete a 
set from one cracked sample, and who religiously copied 
the crack into each new piece. That little crack of pre- 
judice in the original, where the life shriveled little and 
left a. seam, is to be left out. Prejudices, unlike china, 
lose value with age. 

But this human kind of collecting is the most satis- 
factory. There is the old-time lawyer, he of the neck- 
stock and the long coat, a few of whom can still be obtained 
here and there, whose movements and methods seem to 
have a judicial, rather than a mercantile, flavor. . There 
is the old-time doctor, whose position was unique before 
the best doctor had become but one of many, and then 
the old man, who, after having treated business politely, 
without ever being obsequious to it, has bade it a polite 
adieu, and settled down to a beautiful quiet with a coun- 
try home and books, and who has completely hidden all 
the scaffolding of his property, and simply uses it to rest 
on, so that he can show himself pure and simple to his 
friends. We must add the fetired minister who has 
really retired, and doés not linger op. the main track to 
delay the regular traffic,—if beautiful at all, wondrously 
beautiful in the light of unseen victories whose memory 
is more like a great hope. There is the old farmer, if 
autumn has not stripped him utterly after his work is 
done, but has left him some few quiet, yellow days. He 
is a fundamental sort of man, who makes the same im- 
pression on you that a massive stone wall makes; noth- 
ing of the pinnacle about him. God kept him near the 
grovnd. As Emerson says, “ He plants his feet firmly on 
the earth before he attempts to fly.” 

Here are only a few choice specimens out of a cabinet 
of oldmen. We will not be so patronizing as to say 
that they are worth cultivating. But we put on record 
a large gratitude for the cultivation they have given to 
our feéliigs and Happiness. 


Plymouth, Conn. 





CONFUSING BY DIAGRAMS. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Our simplest diagrams are usually too complicated-for 
the youngest children for this reason: the children are 
looking for a picture, and are trying hard to see some 
familiar outline in our angles and curves. Failing to 
see the “ likeness of anything” in our geometrical figure, 
they slight our elaborate explanation in their disappoint- 
ment. 

However, the children continue to watch with interest 
the teacher's drawing, and we mistake this interest for 
comprehension and appreciation, when it arises only 
from the pleasure of seeing the chalk-lines fall so easily 
from the teacher’s fingers. ‘ 

I have recently seen a teacher use an elaborate diagram 
very successfully with older children, and, while I gazed 
admiringly, I planned to borrow the idea for my younger 
class; but these were the difficulties in the way: This 
diagram contained squares, acute angles, obtuse angles, 
right-angle triangles, besides pictures, printed and writ- 
ten matter. There was no plan to make it like a map, 
though the names of two different countries were marked 
upon it. 

These older children understood that the aim was not 
direction, as they were already familiar with the geogra- 
phy of these countries; but my little ones would have 





@esign as by use. Young men, like trees in full leaf, are 


eect. 


ie . 


are old men who are, like pottery, made for large and |. 








all—that the people traveled due north when they ough 
to have journeyed west. 
There were some ornamental Hines on this diagray 
which were not needed in the lesson, but were put in for 
the sake of symmetry; and these unnecessary ling 
would have added complications and distractions » 
younger children’s minds. 

I am convinced that a diagram of any kind is to th, 
infant class a stumbling-block, because, first, they hay 
to learn the Sunday-school lesson ; second, they have tg 
learn the meaning of’ the diagram ; third, they hays 
-to fit the lesson to the diagram,—if they are able— 
making in all three distinct lessons to learn in the tims 
required for one. 

Drawing pictures in outline, or sometimes making 
only a few straight marks, will illustrate our story o 
make our meaning clear. “A simple map, true in out. 
line, and showing the real direction, may be made some: 
thing of a help; but a geometrical figure containing 
straight lines, curves, points, and angles, written and 
printed matter, signs, pictures, and otherwise oruiamented 
with a cross or an anchor, obscures all meaning, and scat. 
ters our lesson to the four winds. 

We use drawing here, not to entertain, not to break 
the monotony of our lesson, but to éeach something. If 
our design adds to.the complexity of the lesson, and » 
produces perplexity in the scholar, it has failed in ix 
purpose, 

Northampton, Mass. 














FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE HOLLOW LIMB. 





BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


It was indeed very, very sad, the way the pretty nes 
lings in the hollow limb had to suffer. If Lee Harding 
himself had ever been half starved to death, instead d 
always having as much as he could eat, he probab 
would have been more thoughtful, and I am sure 
never would have done the cruel deed, 

Bat' in ordér t6 tell first what really occurred firs, 
must go back to the last week in April. Little ‘Rido,! 
black-capped titmouse, had wooed and won the prettie# 
maiden—so he thought her, any way—in all the woot 
land covering forty or fifty acres. Hername? Well, it 
was Beebie, which Rido thought the sweetest nam 
he had ever heard, and so ht whistled it over and ove 
again in his miner tune: 

“ B-e-e-b-i-e! B-e-e-e-b-i-e!” 

Perhaps the little damsel with the dainty black hoo 
was charmed with Rido’s tlear, musical voice and prett] 
manners, for after a few days of wooing she consented # 
become his wifie. Then, having searched the wood 
over, they at length found a slender sassafras limb whic 
was partly decayed at one spot, and so Beebie said: 

“It’s the very place for our nest, right here in the 
depths of the woods, where it will be sheltered from th 
storm.” 

“Yes, and where bad boys won’t be so apt to find it’ 














added the little husband. , “Isn’t it so, B~e-e-b-i-e?” 
“It i-i-s, d-e-a-r-i-e,” she replied in her sweetest 
minor. 


So the happy couple went to work to hollow out the 
limb, breaking off the half-decayed wood in dainty 
chunks, and flinging them to the ground. Whenever’ 
meddiesome blue jay or wood er came near, Rido, 
batitam little fellow that he was, would fly at the it 
truder, and drive it away with loud, saucy cries 
“ Chick-a-dee-dee ! Chick-a—dee—dee—dee | ”’ 

It was hard work hollowing out that branch, but ia 
good time the task was finished, the little room withi? 
being as snug and dainty as a bird’s nursery could be 
needed to be. And when the tiny eggs lay in the bot 
tom of the cup, like pearls, Beebie looked as pretty #** 
picture sitting on them day by day, to keep them ws'™ 

A day came, two or three weeks later, when ber bu 
band’s song was sweeter than ever before. It was we? 
he had a secret that he could not keep; Sitting »* 
dead twig, be announced : 

“ Ph-e-e-w-e-e! Guess, guess! You can’t gues! 
No, no! you’d never guess! Ph-e-e—w-e-c—whit!” 

‘Guess what?” queried that prying body the crested tt 

“Tell us! tell us!” chirped the downy woodpecte 
hitching up the trunk of the sassafras-tree and peckit 
for a grub. 

“I'll never tell, never tell, that there are four littl 
ones in our nest,—Beebie’s and mine,” fluted Ride. 








gained from it the idea—if they had gained anything at 






“Ab, ha-a! he-a! You've told it! you've told it! 
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jaughed the crested tit, “You can’t keep a secret! 
Chick-chick-a—da—da !” 

“Qh, don’t tell the blue jay!” entreated Rido. 

And all the birds promised that they would not betray 
the secret to that brigand and nest robber, for each pair 
had a precious secret of their own to be kept from him. 

At first, of course, the infants in the titmouse nest 
were “ bald all over,” as a little boy might have said; but 
soon they were covered with soft down, and then the 
pin-feathers began to grow, and erelong each baby had 
put on a dainty black cap like its papa’s and mama’s. 
Those were happy days for Rido and Beebie, as they 
gathered food for their children, and watched them 
growing 80 prettily. ; 

Alas that their peace and joy ever had to be de- 
stroyed, and a great wo brought upon their bantlings 
four! But Lee Harding was to blame for all the trouble, 
not because he meant to-be cruel, but because he was 
thoughtless, and cared only for his own pleasure. 

“I’m going for a ramble through the woods,” he said 
to his playmate, Gus Parry, one day. “ Going along?” 

“ Yes, i believe I will,” consented Gus readily. 

When the boyshad crossed the field and entered the 
woods, Lee drew a sling-shot from his coat pocket, and, 
placing a pebble in the leather, hurled it up into the 
trees. 

“ What are you going to shoot?” asked Gus, ' 

“Ob, nothing! Maybe some birds.” 

“JT wouldn’t kill an innocent bird, if I were you,” said 
Gus. 

“Don’t be a baby,” scoffed Lee. 

The boys walked on until they reached the depths of 
the woods, and, as it happened, they at length stood be- 
neath the very saseafras-tree in which Rido and Beebie 
had concealed their nest. Rido became greatly excited 
over the intrusion, as chickadees do, and flitted about 
among the twigs, chirping and calling, and sometimes 
whistling his sad minor strain. 

“See that little black-capped bird!” cried Lee. 
believe I can hit it with this pebble!” 

“Don’t!” cried Gus. 

But he spoke too late, for Lee had drawn back the 
rubber strings, and whizz-z-z! went the pebble through 
the air, striking poor Rido full in the breast. He fell 
lluttering to the ground, gave a few gasps, and died. His 
little wife Beebie saw what had happened, leaped from 
the nest, and began to chirp in the most distressed 
tones for her mate, when, as she fluttered about in the 
tree and on the ground, what did Lee do but hurl an- 
other pebble at her, which laid her dead by the side 
of her husband ! 

Gus Parry became so angry that he declared he would 
not spend another minute with such a heartless boy as 
Lee, and so he ran. home as fast as his feet could carry 
him, while Lee picked up the dead birds, and put them 
into his coat pocket. 

So, all unknown to themselves, the baby titmice in 
the hollow sassafras limb wefe left orphans, without hav- 
ing the least idea in their little heads how to provide for 
their own wants. When an hour or more had passed, 
they looked at one another in wonder; for their maws 
were beginning to crave food. 

“ Why doesn’t mama or papa come?” cried one. “They 
never stayed away so long before.” 

“Maybe insects are getting scarce,” said the oldest of 
the children. 

But another hour passed, and another, and another, 
® 2nd yet the parents, who had always been so careful of 
their babies, did not return. 

“Ob! I’m just starving,” chirped Rollo, the youngest. 

“If mama only would come with a big fat grub!” 
moaned Pettie, one of the pretty girl babies. “ My maw 
is just gnawing at itself. What's that?” 

All four of the little ones sprang up, and upened their 
mouths wide for a dainty morsel; for they thought they 
had heard the sound of one of their parents’ claws on 
the bark at the door of the little room, but it proved to 
be only a muthatch, which flew away half frightened 
when he heard the loud clamor within. 

The night brought rain, and the air was quite chilly, 
* that the orpkan brood were almost frozen, and could 
not sleep a wink. And when morning dawned they 
grew almost desperate, so famished were they. All day 
long they chirped and cried and moaned in their little 
‘partment, wondering-why their parents had forgotten 
them, and what'it all meant that they were so hungry, 
and if they should have to starve to death. ° 


“ey 


gasp and wheeze, and then they closed their eyes, and 
became cold and stiff. 
But why describe all the sufferings of the orphan 





At length, Rollo and Pettie could do nothing but | 
























































































brood? While Lee Harding, the cause of all this agony, 
was eating his fill at his mother’s well-spread table, the 
poor birds in the hollow limb were starving to death ; 
and one day all of them were entirely silent, and when 
a crested tit happened to peep into the cavity, he saw 
four dead nestlings lying prone on the floor. 

Would Lee Harding—or any other boy, for that matter 
+<be so wanton as to kill innocent parent birds, if he knew 
how much suffering his thoughtless act would cause the 
helpless nestlings ? 


Springfield, O.., 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


CHILDREN’S DAY CUSTOMS. 


Children’s Day, or “ Flower Sunday,” has usually been 
distinguished, not only by the use of floral decorations in 
the church or Sunday-school room, but by the subse- 
quent distribution of those floral offerings among the 
sick, the aged, and the poor, who might not otherwise 
enjoy them. Whether on a large or small scale, the mis- 
sion of floral offerings is the mission of aday. Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, president of the order of King’s 
Daughters, tells, in the “‘ Ladies’ Home Journal” for 
May, that, giving a “lovely variegated tulip” to the 
station-boy, his slang expression of delight, “ I’m in it 
for to-day,” stayed with her, and enabled her too to say, 
as she looked up at the blue sky and inhaled the deli- 
cious air of the bright day: “I’m in it for to-day. I’m 
in joy for to-day. I may not be to-morrow, but ‘suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ ” 

On a large scale, this joy of the day by flowers has 
more than once been tested as a working method. Five 
years ago, a “ flower mission ” was organized by some of 
the Universalists of Boston. “A group of North Enod 
girls from the public schools gladly consented to dis- 
tribute flowers in their neighborhood among the sick 
and aged, and in those dark homes unblessed by the 
kindly presence of nature’s gentle ministers. Country 
friends agreed to regularly send their floral offerings, 
which the railroads willingly carried free of expense. 
Thus, during the school vacation, these mutual helpers 
distr#buted six thousand bouquets.” Last year (the 
fourth) the work had so developed that three hundred 
friends in fifty towns assisted; two hundred and fifty 
girls, in four sections of Boston, were thus enabled to 
distribute thirty thousand bouquets, It is said that this 
work of the “ Mutual Helpers” has ‘‘ done more to 
brighten the dark side of life in Boston than perhaps 
any other agency outside of the Associated Charities,” 

This work of the Boston school-girls, a voluntary labor 
of love, is apparently as unlike as possible the “ Flower 
Girls’ Mission” of London. That is an undenomina- 
tional society for protecting and saving the little flower- 
sellers of the streets,—a favorite philanthropy, for a 
generation, of many devoted Christians in England. 

Children’s Day is also the occasion, in some Sunday- 
schools, for presenting growing plants, sometimes in 
bloom, to the children, which they may keep and culti- 
vate. Sometimes, however, they are bulbs or young 
plants, having a future celebration in view. The Lu- 
theran Sunday-school of Fort Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has had two or three November “ exhibitions ” of chrys- 
anthemums, The small potted plants, costing about 
four dollars per hundred, were purchased and distributed 
to the children in June. With the plant each child re- 
ceived a printed card containing directions for its care; 
and it was understood that awards would be given for 
the best exhibits in the fall,—the officers, teachers, and 
adult scholars competing for one, and the boys, the girls, 
and the primary department, for three others. Knowing 
that a moderate fee would be charged for admission to 
the “ Chrysanthemum Exhibition,”—the proceeds to be 
used probabJy for missions,—a definite purpose was thus 
kept before the children from June to November. 

Children’s Day is alsothe grading or “ graduating” day 
with many. In the First Congregational Sunday-school of 
Minnéapolis, Minnesota, Mrs. A. H. Rich is aceustomed to 
pass on a number of the children of her primary depart- 
ment, at that time, to the intermediate school, with appro- 
priate exercises. The Rev. R. B. Tobey of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, writing of the graded system in thatschool, 
says: “On Children’s Day we give up the morning ser- 
vice entirely to the Sunday-school. The services begin 
with a processional led by our Boys’ Brigade. What is 
practically a public oral examination is given,— the 
scholars passing from one grade to another,—the books 
of the Bible, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the 
lessons of the past year, being included. Bibles and 





diplomas are given the older or more advanced scholars, 
and flowering plants to all.” The Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
the pastor, often preaches to the children, and not merely 
on a “ Flower Sunday.” There was a special service, or 
“Children’s Day,” in February last, one of a series of 
four,—the others being “ Citizens’ Day,” “ Soldiers’ 
Day,” and “ Mothers’ Day.” At Easter he composed a 
fable, in which “the boys and girls were deeply inter- 
ested,”—a method available for any other Children’s 
Day. It was a story of lily bulbs. _He described how 
they were lying huddled together under the greenhouse 
shelf one winter day, and how they fell to talking about 
the pert geraniums and the aristocratic roses that were 
reveling in the sunshine above them. He took occasion 
to speak of pride and various other follies; and he 
showed how a very unpromising lily bulb, taken out 
from under the greenhouse shelf and put into the ground, 
may develop into a very beautiful blossom, The bulbg 
thought they would like to get upon the upper shelves 
with the geraniums, so that they could wear green 
dresses and red bonnets, and they did not like it when 
the gardener put them into the ground. But, when they 
opened their beautiful white petals in the summer sun- 
shine, they saw that the gardener’s way was best, after all, 

Another hint for the actual exercises of Children’s 
Day may be found in the custom of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Sunday-school in Worcester, Massachusetts. The 
paid quartet of the church is supplemented by a large 
chorus choir, organized as the Pilgrim Choral Society, 
“ At intervals during the year, musical works of worth 
and dignity are presented, such as Sir John Stainer’s 
‘Crucifixion ’ and ‘The Story of the Cross,’ during Pas- 
sion Week; Sullivan’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ Dr, Williams’s 
‘Night at Bethany,’ andthélike, The greater number of 
these singers began their musical service to the church 
in thé Sunday-school. There is also a male quartet 
and chorus. From the children is gathered a boys’ 
choir, numbering thirty-five or forty, which is doubled 
by as many girls for special occasions, such as Christmas, 
Children’s Sunday, and Easter.” Out of a children’s 
choir, chosen and drilled for a special occasion, there 
might be permanent results. 

As to programs,—many schools, of course, will usé 
one or another of the published and advertised exer- 
cises ; others prefer the home-made article. Last year 
the First Baptist Sunday-school of New Britain, Con- 
necticut, published its own “order of exercises,” the 
theme being “ Christ’s Kingdom.” The songs weregiven 
with the notation, by special permission of the Good- 
enough and Woglom Company, from whose copyrightsthe ° 
music was taken, and credit was given in the exercise, 
The program, in brief, was like this: 


1. Organ voluntary. Processional. 

2. Anthem, by the church choir. 

3. Address of welcome. ; 

4. Prayer. 

5. Responsive Scripture reading on “The Kingdom within 
Us.” 

6. Singing. 

7. Responsive Scripture reading on “The Progress of the 
Kingdom.” 

8. Song and recitation. 

9. Responsive Scripture reading on ‘‘ How we may Help on 
the Kingdom.” , 

10. Remarks by the pastor. 

11. Class offerings. 

12, Singing. 

13. Exercises by the primary department, 

14. Responsive Scripture reading on “The Triumph of the 
Kingdom.” 
15. Announcement of collection. 
16. Singing. 


A recent “Monthly Bulletin” of the International 
Primary Union begins with these hints, which are equally 
good as closing 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Begin early to make plans and preparations for Children’s 
Day. 

2. Success depends on thoroughness of preparation. 

3. Do not attempt too much. 

4, Have a central thought for the entire program. 

5. Remember that in decoration economy and good taste are 
a desirable combination. 

6. Plenty of mosses, ferns, and other green leaves, add greatly 
to the floral decorations. 

7. Encourage the children to bring flowers from the woods 
and fields. 

8. The sélections on this leaflet are given only as suggestions, 
and not arranged for a regular service. 

9. The processional hymn should come early on the program, 

19. Invite the older girls, from ten to twelve years, to join in 
the march. 

11. Select for leaders two who can sing well, march with , 





short even steps, and who are not timid. 
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LESSON Y HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.) 


1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayet..........ccccceers Gen. 82 : 9-12, 24-20 

















2. April 8.— Discord in Jacob's Family Gen. 37 : i-ll 
3. April 15,—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egy pt.......cccccecsesevesseseeneneenees Gen, 41 : 38-48 
6. April 20.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren...........-.00000-+ Gen. 45: 1-15 
6, May 6,—Joseph’s Last Days Gen, 50 : 14-26 
7. May 12.—Iarael in Egypt........ Exod. 1: 1-14 
&. May 2.—The Childhood of Moses...............ccccccere coe seenenee JEx0d, 2: 1-10 
9 May 27.— Moses Sent as a Deliverer Exod. 3 : 10-20 
10, June 3.—The Passover Instituted............... Exod. 12; 1-14 
li, June 10.—Passage of the Red Sea..................... Roapocieadbidl Exod, 14 : 19-29 
12, June 17.~The Woes of the Drunkard.............c000csee-reres Prov, 23 : 29-85 


18, June %4.—Review, 


* 
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‘ OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American InstiITUTE oF SacreD LITERATURE, 








STUDY XXIL—THE PASSOVER. 
Exodus 12; 18: 1-16. 


I. Tae Breuican Facts. 

Detailed directions to Moses and Aaron for the observance 
of the Passover on the night of the tenth plague, coupled 
with the declaration that Jehovah would smite the first-born 
of Egypt, but would pass over the houses marked with blood 
(Exod. 12: 1-13), The feast of unleavened bread for seven 
subsequent days explained (12: 14-20). Moses instructs the 
elders of Israel concerning the Passover, giving additional 
details concerning the use of hyssop and a basin, and con- 
cerning the strict abiding at home, and mentions the perma- 
nence of the ordinance (12: 21-27). The commands are 
Obeyed (12:28), The Tenth Plague (12: 29, 30). Pharaoh 
and his people urge the Israelites to depart (12 : 31-33) ; 
they go in great haste, the very bread being accidentally un- 
leavened (12 : 34, 39); they receive gifts in abundance from 
the Egyptians (12:35, 36). Regulations regarding strangers 
who might wish to observe the Passover (12 : 43-49). The 
first-born of man or beast to belong to Jehovah (13 : 1, 2), 
The feast of unleavened bread to be a permanent or- 
dinance (13: 3-10). The first-born’ to be given to Jehovah or 
redeemed, in testimony of the time when Jehovah spared 
the first-born of Israel (13 : 11-16). 


II. Svueeesrep Torics. 

1, Details of the Passover. (1.) What was connected with 
it. Compare Exodus 12: 2, 8,6, 14-18, and Leviticus 23 : 5-7; 
also Exodus 34:18; 23:15; and notice-that the feast of un- 
Jeavened bread (or “cakes’’) is distinguished from the Pass- 
over itself. The feast covered the following week. The two, 
however, were essentially one observance. (2.) Its details. 
(a.) Passover lamb selected in advance (Exod, 12 : 3-6) ; (6) 
slain on the evening of the fourteenth day (12 : 6); (c) its 
blood caught in a basin (12 : 22); (d) blood to be sprinkled 
on the lintel and door-posts (12 : 22); (¢) sprinkled by the 
use of a bunch of hyssop (12: 22); (/) lamb to be roasted 
whole, not a bone being broken (12 : 9, 46).; (g) to be eaten 
with bitter herbs and unleavened bread (12: 8, 15); (h) to 
be entirely consumed or destroyed in the house (12 : 10, 46) ; 
(i) to be eaten by the members of one or two households 
(12: 3, 4); (j)who were to act as if about to set out on a 
journey (12:11); (&) but no one was to leave the house until 
morning (12 : 22). 

2. Passover Observance. (1.) References to its observance. 
Compare Numbers 9 : 5; Joshua 5: 10; 1 Kings 9 : 25 
(comp. 2 Chron. 8 ; 13); 2 Kings 23: 21-23 (comp. 2 Chron, 
35 ; 18) ; 2 Chronicles 30: 5; Ezra 6: 19-22, Note also, as 
possible referendts, Isaiah 29 : 1; 30 : 29. These are all 
the references in the record of about a thousand years, and 
amount to six distinct allusions, (2.) Regularity of its ob- 
servance. Study the above references, and determine whether 
they indicate that the Passover was aot celebrated af ail 
during long periods of time, or that it was not observed 
strictly (compare especially the phraseology of 2 Kings 23 : 22, 
and, regarding the feast of tabernacles, of Neh. 8:17). (3.) 
‘Freedom of observance. In Exodus 12: 6 the head of the 
household kills the Passover lamb; in 2 Chronicles 30; 17 

(Hezekiah) the Levites kill it for those ceremonially un- 
clean ; in 2 Chronicles 35 : 10-14 (Josiah) and in Ezra 6 : 20 
the Levites killed it for every one. This shows how an ob- 
servance could be fulfilled adequately in the spirit, although 
the details were modified for practical reasons, (4.) Value 
of observance. A careful study of the references will show 
that a national awakening or reformation, involving a solemn 
rededication of the people to Jehovah, led to a careful ob- 
servance of the Passover. 

3. Meaning of the Passover. (1.) Its historical significance. 
Notice the explanations Exodus 12; 17, 27, 42,51; 13: 5, 
8-10, 14-16; Deuteronomy 16:1. Would these be compre- 
hended under the statement that it was a memorial feust, 
‘bringing to Pewee from Egy pt,—a sort 


rae: 





the crated ch de of the rites ; for example, the bitter herbs, ™ 
unleavened bread, the complete consumption of the sacti 

ficial animal, the exclusion of all uncovenanted persons. 
What national and personal characteristics did these em- 
phasize? 

4. Origin of the Passover. Each of the three great Hebrew 
feasts had an agricultural as well as historical and religious 
significance. The Passover included an opening of the har, 
Vest season (Lev, 23 : 4-14), by a presentation of the first 
sheaf; the feast of weeks noted the end of harvest; the feast 
of tabernacles or ingathering was a kind of “ harvest home” 
(Dent. 16: 7-17), These facts are explained in two ways: 
(1.) These festivals, including the Passover, were ancient 
Semitic agricultural festivals, which received a new trans- 
forming significance, which made them national festivals, 
after the organization of the nation by Moses. Analagous to 
this would be the numerous cases of adaptation traceable in 
the Mosaic legislation and ritual. (2.) The Passover origi- 
pated with the departure from Egypt, and the agricultural 
feature was added later, in order to add a personal interest to 
its celebration by the nation, Whatever the origin of the 
feast of the Passover, unquestionably its historical signifi- 
cance, overshadowed all other ideas in the minds of the 


people. ‘ 
III. Lrreratoure. 


summary. 


There is much controversial literature on the subject of the 
Passover and the feasts which will not repay the perusal of 
an average student. Smith’s Bible Dictionary gives a good 








COMMON VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp spake unto 
MO’ses and Afr’on in the land of 
E’gypt, saying, 

2 This month shail be unto you 
the beginning of months : it shall 
be the first month of the year to 
you. 

8 4 Speak ye unto all the eon- 
gregation of ‘Is’ra-el, saying, In 
the tenth day of this month they 
shall take to them every man @ 
lamb, according to the house of 
their fathers, a lamb for a house : 

4 And if the household be too 
little for the lamb, let him and 
his neighbour vext unto his house 
take i according to the number 
of the souls; every man accord- 
ing to his eating shall make your 
count for the lamb. 

5 Your lamb shall be without 
blemish, a male of the first year: 
yesball take it out from the sheep, 
or from the goats ; 

6 And ye shall keep it up until 
the fourteenth day of the same 
month: and the whale assembly 
of the congregation of Is’ra-el 
sball kil} jp in the,evening. 

7 And they shall take the blood, 
and strike i on the two side posts 
and on the upper door post of the 
houses, wherein they shall eat it. 

8 And they shall eat the flesh 
in that night, roast with fire, and 
unleavened bread ; and with bit- 
ter herbs they shall eat it. 

9 Eat not of it raw, nor sodden 
at all with water, but roast with 
fire; bis head with his legs, and 
with the purtenance thereof. 

10 And ye sball let nothing of 
it remain until the morning ; and 
that which remaineth of it until 
the morning ye shal) burn with 
fire. 

11 ¢ And thus sball ye eat it; 
with your loins girded, your shoes 
on your feet, and your staff in 
your hand; and ye shall eat it in 
haste ; it is the Lorp’s passover. 

12 For I will pass.through the 
land of E’gypt this night, and will 
smite all the firstborn in the land 
of Egypt, both man and beast; 
and against all the gods of E’gypt 
I will execute judgment: I am 
the Lorp. 

18 And the blood shall be to 
you for a token upon the houses 
where ye are: and when I see the 
blood, I will pass over you, and 
the plague shall not be upon you 
to destroy you, when I smite the 
land of E’gypt. 

14 And this day shall be unto 
you for a memorial; and ye shall 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., JUNE 8, 1894. 
The Passover Instituted. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod, 12: 1-14. Memory verses: 13, 14.) 





keep it a feast to the Lorp 








of national birthday? ¢ 


ssignificance. Siudy 


1Or, kid 9*Heb, between the two evenings. *Or, for a destroyer 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses and Aaron in the land 
2 of Egypt, saying, This month 
shall be unto you the begin- 
ning of months: it shall be 
the first month of the year to 
3 you. Speak ye unto all the 
congregation of Israel, saying, 
In the tenth day of this month 
they shall take to them every 
man a 'lamb, according to 
their fathers’ houses, a lamb 
4 for an household; and if the 
household be too little for a 
lamb, then shall he end his 
neighboor next unto his house 
take one agcording to the 
number of the souls; accord- 
ing to every man’s eating ye 


shall make your count for the | 


5 lamb. Your lamb shall be 
without blemish, a male of the 
first year: ye shall take it from 
the sheep, or from the goats: 

6 and ye shall keep it up until 
the fourteenth day of thesame 
month: and the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation of Is- 

7 rael shall killit*ateven. And 
they shall take of the blood, 
and put it on the two side posts 
and on the lintel, upon the 
houses wherein they shall eat 

8 it. And they shall eat the 
flesh in that night, roast with 


fire, and unleavened bread ;. 


with bitter herbs they shail 

9 eat it. Eat not of it raw, nor 
sodden at all with water, but 
roast with fire; its head with 
its legs and with the inwards 
10 thereof. And yeshall let noth- 
ing of itremain until the morn- 
ing; but that which remain- 
eth of it until the morning ye 
11 shall burn with fire. And thus 
shall ye eat it; with your loins 
girded, your shoeson your feet, 
and your staff in your hand: 
and ye shall eat it in haste; it 
12 is the Lorp’s passover. ForI 
will go through the land of 
Mgypt in that night, and will 
smite all the firstborn in the 
land of Egypt, both man and 
beast; and against all the gods 
of Egypt I will execute judge- 
13 ments: I am the Logp.. And 
the blood shall be.to you fora 
token upon the houses where 
ye are: and when I see the 
blood, I will pass over you, 
and there shall no plague be 
upon you *to destroy you, when 

14 I smite the land of Egypt. And 
this day shall be unto you for 

» a memorial, and ye shall keep 
it a feast tothe Lorp : through- 


_ (ol. XXXV: 


out your generations ye shay 


throughout your generations : ye 
shall keep it a feast by an ordi- keep it a feast by an ordinang ' 
ance for ever. forever. ~ 


The American Revisers would erg “a household ” for “ay 
newashata ie youns 8, peer 4 Pe aw ne ee toe poet 
verse 12; ‘and “ Jehovah” for * the Loup” throughout. — 





LESSON PLAN: 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


Go.pens Text ror THE QuaRtER: God is our refuge ang 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Pesa. 46 : 1. , 


Lesson Topic: Help to Those who will be Helped. 


7. Help Needed. y. 12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Help Provided, vs. 13, 14. 
3. Acceptance Required, vs. 1-11. 


Gotpen Text: Christ our passover is,sacrificed for us,— 
1 Cor. 5: 7. 








Datty Home Reaprnas : 


M.—Exod. 12:1-14. The Passover instituted. 
T.—Exod. 12: 21-28. A memorial service. 
W.—Exod. 12; 29-86, Redemption by. power. 
T,—Exod, 13 ;3-10, For a sign. 

F.—Psa, 105 : 26-38, The plagues of Egypt. 
$.—Luke 22 : 7-16. Christ. keeping the Passover. 
$.—1 Pet. 1 : 17-25, Redemption by Christ. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa) 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HELP NEEDED, ° 


i. Sovereignty Asserted : 
I am the Lord (12), 
God said, ... Iam that I am (Exod. 8 : 14). 
God . .. said unto him, 1 am Jehovah (Exod. : 2). 
lama great king, saith the Lord of hosts (Mal. 1:14 
li. Condemnation Announced ; 

I will go through, . . . and will gmite (12). 
All the firstborn in:. " Egybt shall die ene 11 : 5). 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die Ezek, 18 ; 20). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all in like ny Bob. perish (Luke 13 : 3), 
Wi, Judgment at Hand; 

In that night... I will execute judgments ge 


About midnight will I go out into... Egypt (Exod. 11 : 4). 
The Lora.wi ss throu, a ry o smite the yptians teed, 12: 8) 
The Lord is at hand (Phil. 4 


_IL, HELP RROVIDED. 
1, The Blood Shed : 
The blood shall be to you for a token’ (13). 
shall take of the blood (Exod. 12 ; 7). 

The ife of the flesh is in the blood (Lev. 17 : 11). 
Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission (Heb, 9 : 22). 
i. The Blood Honored : 

When I see the blood, I will pass over you (13). 
When he seeth the aeons . the Lord will pass over (Exod. 12: 3). 
That the destroyer . . should not touch them (Heb. 11 : 28). 
Ye were redeemed . .. with precious blood (1 Pet, 1: 18, AY). 
W. The Deliverance deinninatd 
This day shall be unto you for a memorial (14). 


Ye shall observe this thing ... . for ever (te 12 : 24). 
This o in remembrance of me (Luke 22 
Thou . .. didst purchase unto God with thy blood (Rev. 5 : 9). 


III, ACCEPTANCE REQUIRED, 


1. A New Era Adopted: 

This month shall be unto you the beginning of months (1). 
It shall be the first month of the year to you (Exod. 12: 2). 
Observe the month of Abib, and keep the paniovet (Deut. 16 : 1). 
He changeth the times and the seasons (Dan. 2 21). 

il. A Perfect Lamb Chosen: 

They shall take to them every man a lamb . 

(3-5). 

Ye shall present .. . jambs without blemish (Lev. 23 ; 7, 

When os offer the lame and sick, it f no evil | (Mal. i 

Christ . . . offered him:-elf without blemish unto God tHeb, 9:14) 
lil, The Selected Lamb Siain : 

= congregation of Israel shali kill it at even (6). 

ny ew of the firstlings of his flock (Gen. 4 : 4). 
Be shal kill the lamb of the fd Arve offering (Lev. 14 : 25). 
killed the Prince of Acts 3 : 14, 15), 

~ The Lamb’s Blood Applied : 

They shall take of the blood, and put it on the. . . posts (7)- 
The blood shall be to ee for a token upon the hones (Exod. 12 : 13). 
Strike the lintel and the two side posts with the blood.(Exod. 12: 2)- 
By faith he kept . . . the sprinkling of the blood (Heb. 11 : 28). 

V. The Lamb’s Flesh Eaten : 
They shall eat the flesh in that night (8). 


Eat not of it raw, nor sodden, . ... but roast-(Exod. 12 : 9). 
Take, eat; this is my body (Matt. 26 : 26). 


.<:without blemish 


wy ye eat the fiesh of the Son of man, ... ye have not life (Job 
Vi. The Piigrim’s Equipment Ready : . 

Loins girded, . . . shoes on, . . . staff in your hand, ..-™ 
haste (11). 


Po siebed up bie totes, pad con flaw we: 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PASCHAL LAMB. 


Typical of Christ (Exod, 12: 3; 1 Cor. 5 : 7). 
Without blemish (Exod. 12:5; 1 Pet. 1 : 19). 
Chosen beforehand (Exod. 12:3; 1 Pet. 2: 4). 
Kilied by the people (Exod. 12:6; Acts 2 : 23). 

Its blood shed (Exod, 12:7; Luke 22 : 20). 

Its blood applied (Exod. 12 : 22; Heb. 9 : 13, 14). 
Not a bone broken (Exod. 12 : 46; John 19 : 36). 
Commemorated (Exod. 12 : 24, 27 ; Luke 22 : 19, 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue ConText.—Exodus 3; 1 to 13: 16 is an account of 
the wonders wrought by God in Egypt, preliminary to de- 
livering Israel from his bondage there. The last of ghese 
wonderful works, the slaying of the first-born, is regarded by 
the writer as of especial importance, not only because it is 
the crowning judgment on Egypt, and effective in liberating 
Israel, but also because three Israelitish institutions are con- 
nected with it, and commemorate it. The three institutions 
are the beginning of the year, the Passover, and the setting 
apart of the first-born. In the section from 10 : 21 to 11 : 10, 
the writer, giving, his account of the plague of the darkness, 
of Pharaoh’s last offer of compromise, and of the breaking off 
of the relations between Pharaoh and Moses, gives also 
premonitions of the one supreme judgment on Egypt that is 
to follow, and then brings this part of his narrative to a for- 
mal conclusion (11:10). The connection of the parts be- 
comes clearer if we transpose in reading, and place the first 
three verses of chapter 11 between verses 9 and 10; but, in 
any case, verse 10 brings one section to an elaborate close, and 
the first verse of the following chapter is the formal beginning 
of a new section. In this new section the writer tells us that 
the month of which he is now speaking was appuinted to be 
the first month of the year in Israel, and then proceeds to 
give an account ‘of the origin of the Passover, interwoven 
with an account of the events of the night and day that fol- 
lowed the Passover evening (chap. 12). This section he also 
brings to a formal conclusion, and then, in a fresh section 
(18 : 1-16), he puts on record two legislative paragraphs, 
similar in their form, in which the Passover and the sancti- 
fying of the first-born are respectively connected with the 
rescue from Egypt. The legislation of this last section pur- 
ports to have béen given after the Exodus. In chapter 12 
the narrative is brought up to the day following the Passover 
evening, and all the legislation isto be regarded as given 
before that. 

Tue Passover LEGISLATION IN CHAPTER 12.—This con- 
sists of four parts: First, the instructions originally given by 
God to Moses (vs. 3-20); second, the instructions given by 
Moses to the elders of Israel (vs. 21-27 a); third, the illustra- 
tive incident (vs. 34, 39); fourth, certain supplementary in- 

* structions (vs, 43-49). Theinstructions givep to Mosescontem- 
plate two distinct things: First, the original Passover supper 
(vs. 3-13)\sand, second, the perpetual Passover festival, insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the original supper (vs. 14-20) ; 
and the two necessarily differ much in their details. The 
same distinction is made in the instructions given by Moses 
to the elders (vs. 21-23, 24-27). The illtstrative incident 
(vs. 34, 39) connects the use of unleavened bread with the 
haste in which Israel left Egypt, and so fits equally the 
original supper of the permanent festival (v. 11; Deut. 
16: 3). The supplementary instructions (vs. 43-49) may 
likewise apply either to the original supper or to the perma- 
fent festival. When the elders began to carry out their in- 
structions, additional questions of detail would arise, es- 
pecially along the somewhat indistinct line that separated 
between Israel and the foreigner. We have here Jehovah's 
answer, through Moses, to several such questions. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The Israelitish feast of the Passover, otherwise known as 
the feast of unleavened bread, has existed in three different 
Stages, each in many respects unlike the other two: First, 
“the Passover of Egypt,” observed, once for all, just before the 
Exodus; second, the set feast of the Passover, perpetuating 
the Passover of Egypt, observed annually at the central sanc- 
tuary of the nation (Deut. 16: 5,6); third, the modified pas- 
chal feast kept up by the Jews in different parts of the earth 
Since the destruction of the Temple. A pretty complete 
‘udy of what the Bible says concerning the first two may be 
made, with a concordance,dy looking up the passages that 
‘peak of the Pa-sover or of unleavened bread. Very full 
‘counts of all three are to be found in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tonary and in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. 

Qur lesson, as given, consists of three parts: the law for 
the beginning of the year (v. 2), the instructions given by 
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God to Moses in regard to the original Passover stipper 
(vs, 3-13), and one verse in regard to the annual Passover 
festival (v.14). Practically the subject is the Passover of 
Egypt, as distinguished from the permanent festival ; and in 
treating this we need to use the details concerning it that are 
given later in the chapter. 

Verse 1.—This verse is evidently not a mere continuation 
of the narrative from the preceding chapters, but an inscrip- 
tion to the legislative section here introduced.—Aaron: 
Aaron is here associated with Moses.—Jn the land of Egypt: 
Perhaps the implication is that the precepts were reduced to 
writing after Israel left Egypt. But this implication is not a 
necessary one. If this law was written down as soon as it was 
given, the stating of the place where it was given belongs to 
the character of formal written legislation. In any case, 
the time of the giving of the legislation in chapter 12 is very 
specifically dated. It is here said to have been before Israel 
left Egypt. According to verses 2 and 3 (comp. 21), it was 
after the month Abib began, and long enough before the 
tenth day of the month, sc that the elders had time to circu- 
late the precept everywhere in the homes of the people. 

Verse 2.—This month: The month when the legislation 
here recorded was giyen. It is the month known in the 
Pentateuch as Abib, and in the post-exilian Scriptures as 
Nisan (Exod. 13: 4; 34:18; Deut. 16:1, etce.; Neh. 2:1; 
Esth, 3: 7).—The first month of the year to you: This defines 
the Israclitish sacred year as beginning with a new moon 
near the vernal equinox. I think that this is the only year 
used in the Bible for chronological purposes. The habit of 
dating by an autumnal year, as distinguished from the sacred 
year, came in later. 

The reckoning of Abib as the first month is here somehow 
connected with the events of the exodus; and this seems to 
indicate some sort of a change from the methods of reckon- 
ing previously prevalent. Probably, however, they and their 
ancestors had always reckoned Abib as the beginning of the 
year. In Egypt, they had become familiar with other meth- 
ods of reckoning, used interchangeably with this. The only 
change now made is that they are restricted from other meth- 
ods, and taught to ascribe a new historical significance to their 
proper ancestral method. 

Verses 3-5.—God gives directions to Moses for the selec- 
tion of the lambs or kids to be used in the first Passover 
supper.— Unto all the congregation: The sequel shows that we 
are not here to think of the congregation as assembled some- 
where, but as living at their homes. Moses fulfilled his com- 
mission by assembling the elders, and communicating with 
the people through them (21, 276). And in thinking of this 


significance he gave it. In any case, Moses was arranging 

not merely a national religious feast, but a splendidly organ- 

ized national movement. That night the Israelites were in 

their homes, scattered over thousands of square miles of coun- 

try. The next day a marching column started from Rameses 

(12 : 37) and that marching column represented the millions 

of Israel already in motion toward the wilderness, from all 

parts of the territory they occupied. “On the morrow after 

the Passover the children of Israel went out-with an high 

hand in the sight of all the Egyptians, while the Egyptians 

were burying all their firstborn, which the Lord had smitten 

among them ” (Num. 33 : 3, 4).—They shall take of the blood, 

etc.: In verse 22, additional details are given. ‘The blood is 

to be placed in a basin, and the sprinkling done with a bunch 

of hyssop. These specifications anticipate certain details of 

the ceremonial laws given at Sinai. As matters ci ritual, 

perhaps they were already familiar to the Israelites, and were 

afterward incorporated into the Sinaitic legislation. For this 

placing of blood upon the houses, the permanent Passover 

rites perhaps substituted the usual placing of blood upon the 

alter (2 Chron, 35: 11). 

Verses 8-11.—These particular directions as to how the 
Passover should be eaten, can hardly be made clearer by ex- 
planation, though any one who wishes to understand the 
subject should fix them definitely in his mind, till be is able 
to see the picture in all its details.—Shall eat the flesh wn that 
night: In giving instructions te the elders, Moses added (vy, 
22) the command that no one should leave the house where 
the supper was eaten till morning. This not only placed 
them under the protection of the blood, but secured the fact 
that the Israelites were together in groupe, ready to act as 
soon as it became evident that they were free to start from 
Egypt. The eating at night, and perhaps the remaining all 
night in the place of eating, entered into the ceremonial of 
the permanent Passover (Deut. 16 : 7). 

Verses 12, 13.—The reason is here given for the orders that 
have been issued.—J will pass through: The Revised Version 
renders “ go through,” in order to make it evident that the 
verb here used is different from “ pass over” in the next 
verse.— This night: Not the night after these words were 
spoken, but the night of the eating of the Passover supper. 
The Revised Version gives the meaning correctly, “ in that 
night.” — When I see the blood I will pass over you: Our Eng- 
lish word “skip” is nearly an exact equivalent for the He- 
brew word translated “ pass over.” It describes the uneven 
walk of a lame man (1 Kings 18: 21; 2 Sam. 4:4; Prov, 
26 : 7, etc.), in which a part of the even movement of walk- 
ing or running is omitted. In a similar way it denotes the 





transaction we need to form our ideas on an adequate scale, 
We know something of the general location of the land of 
Goshen, but nothing as to its limits. We have no means of 
knowing how mauy of the Israelites were living outside of 
Goshen, in other parts of Egypt. But, to a very large extent, 
Israelites and Egyptians lived intermingled in the same re- 
gions (11: 2,3; 12:13). Further, the Israelites were raisers 
of cattle and sheep. Since they were but a part of the popu- 
lation of the regions they inhabited, and since they subsisted 
largely by pasturage, there cannot have been many hundred 
Israelites to the square mile in those regions, It follows that 
the territory inhabited by Israel was some thousands of square 
miles in extent.—Jn the tenth day: See note on verse 1. The 
requirement to select the lamb four days beforehand called 
attention to what was going on, and insured the making of 
other essential preparations for leaving Egypt. In the re- 
quirements for the permanent Passover festival, this specifica- 
tion does not appear.—A lamb: That is, either a lamb or a 
kid (v. 5).—According to the number of the souls: Presump- 
tively the participants must be few enough, in each case, so 
that each could have a nourishing meal, and numerous enough 
so that they could consume the whole lamb (v.10). In the 
later Jewish usages, elaborate rules are given as to the num- 
ber of participants. In the permanent Passover the partici- 
pants were principally males, as males were required to attend 
the great festivals; but there is no trace of any distinction 
between the sexes in this primitive Passover. Further, there 
is no trace here of elaborate ceremonial purifications, such as 
were required for the annual festival.— Without blemish, a 
male of the first year: These are the same requirements as in 
the permanent festival. Later Jewish usage permits the ani- 
mal to be anywhere from eight days old to a year old. The 
size of the animal would have something to do with the num- 
ber of participants. 

Verses 6, 7.—These treat of the killing of the lamb and 
the sprinkling of the blood.— The fourteenth day . . . at even: 
This requirement of time was carried over to the annual 
Passover. Note the form in the margin, “ between the two 
evenings.” According to Deuteronomy 16 : 6, the time was 
at the going-down of the sun. The preparations are to be so 
inade that the supper will be eaten in the night that begins 
the fifteenth day of Abib. The fifteenth of Abib seems to 
have been regarded as the anniversary of Abraham’s migra- 
tion (Exod. 12:41). Possibly they already had an annual 
festival at this time in the year. It may have been for some 
such reason that God chose this day of the month, rather 





than any other, thus creating the old festival anew bythe new 


excited, leaping movement of a religious dance (1 Kings 18; 
26). Apart from these uses, and one or two proper names, 
the stem only occurs in the noun for Passover, in the verbs 
which explain that noun (Exod. 12 : 13, 23, 27), and in 
Isaiah 31: 5, which is perhaps an allusion to the Passover 
incident. Here, it represents Jehovah, in his destroying 
progress through Egypt, as skipping, that is to say, omitting, 
the houses that are marked with the blood. 

These verses are, of eourse, strongly anthropomorphic. It 
is a contradiction in terms, if you please, to speak of an om- 
nipresent God as making a local progress, and skipping cer- 
tain localities in the route, or to speak of an omniscient God 
as receiving information from the blood he finds on a door-post, 
It is not easy for most of us to defme such expressions with 
metaphysical exactness. But we are not troubled by them, 
provided we remember that we are using finite similitudeg 
for the expressing of infinite realities, — . 

The additional details in 43-49 are important. They 
include the provision that no bone of the paschal lamb shall 
be broken (46, comp. John 19 : 36), They provide that 
none shall benefit by the Passover except those who are 
included in Jehovah’s covenant of circumcision ; and that none 
of any race shall be excluded from its benefits, provided they 
are willing to be in covenant with Jehovah. 

Verse 14.—This verse and those that follow provide that 
this Passover supper shall hereafter be annually repeated, 
with modifications, as a national festival. The adding of this 
to the requirements previously given added dignity to those 
requirements. The unleavened bread, which plays an insig- 
nificant part in the original supper, becomes more prominent 
in the permanent festival, In fact, the requirements for the 
permanent Passover make it a double festival. While the 
paschal sacrifices and the paschal meal are to be only at the 
central sanctuary, the seven days of unleavened bread are to 
be observed wherever Israelites live. To this pezhaps is 
due the fact that the Passover ultimately became the greatest 
Palestinian festival. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


That Moses was not at once seized and put to death by the 
son of the mighty Rameses, on his appearance before him in 
his great palace at Tanis-Zoan, to demand the emancipation 





of the Hebrews and permission for their depart-ze rot 
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Egypt, was due, we may feel assured, to the awe in which 
any one apparently speaking for the higher powers has at all 
times been regarded in the East. 

The old policy of keeping down the foreign races of the 
Delta by their servile degradation, and thus guarding against 
@ repetition of the days when “the shepherds” had made 
themselves masters of the land for centuries, was even more 
strenuously maintained under the new Pharaoh, whose reign 
had very early been imperiled by a terrible invasion from 
Libya, which it had tasked him to the utmost to repel. 
With the restoration of peace, harsher measures than ever 
were taken with the Hebrews. The task set to the great 
bulk of them was to make sun-dried bricks, and to build 
with these whatever structures might be ordered by the 
Pharaoh, 

Under Rameses they had built “ store-cities,” of which one 
has been in late years brought to light from under a series of 
mounds about thirty-five miles northeast of Cairo, Inscrip- 
tions found in it show that its religious name was Pithom, 
while its public, ordinary name was Succoth. The very 
store-chambers have been disclosed, covering almost the 
whole area of the old city, and revealing very strikingly the 
toil endured by the Hebrews in constructing them. They 
are all made of sun-dried brick, the partitions dividing them 
being from eight to ten feet thick; while, in strangely vivid 
illustration of the Scripture narrative, which speaks of straw 
to bind the clay, or rather mud, being denied the unfortu- 
nate slave-gangs, some of the courses are found to be simply 
mud, without any straw, and others are mixed with straw or 
fragments of reeds. In the lowest courses, moreover, the 
bricks are well made, in the middle ones there is rough 
straw or reeds, but the upper ones are only of mud, The 
store-chambers, however, were only part of the labors of the 
Hebrews; for the walls of the city, no doubt built by them, 
enclose about fifty-five thousand square yards, and are no less 
than twenty-two feet thick, 

The appearance of Moses and Aaron before Menephtah, not 
_ Only as the delegates of the “elders” or shaykhs of the He- 
brews, but as the representatives of the Hebrew God, infuri- 
ated the despot, and for the time intensified the oppression. 
Strict commands were issued to the “ taskmasters” to require 
the workers to gather their own straw where they could, and 
yet to exact the same number of bricks daily, enforcing the 
order by a free use of the stick. Moses appeared to the poor 
victims, under such circumstances, rather a bringer of evil 
than good. But his bearing towards Pharaoh was presently 
to show that he was leading them through darkness to the 
full day of freedom. 

One after another came the ten plagues. The Nile, so 
sacred to the Egyptian, was polluted by what seemed 
blood. Frogs were sent in such numbers that the land stank 
with the heaps of them when, at the pleasure of the Lord, 
they died out. Gnats swarmed on man and beast,—if, in- 
deed, some kind of ticks be not meant. Flies darkened the 
air with their swarms. A terrible cattle plague broke out on 
horses, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep alike. Boils and blains 
appeared on man and beast. The fiélds and orchards were 
destroyed by hailstorms. Locusts were let loose over the 
land. Thick darkness by day was sent on it. And, asa final 
and irresistible blow, the death of all the first-born in the 
land, from the highest to the lowest, and the first-born of 
beasts, was threatened. * 

The crisis was at hand, and a striking rite was instituted 
to keep it foreverin the recollection of the Hebrew race. 
The month to which they had come was henceforth to be the 
first of their year. On the tenth day of it the head of every 
family was to take a kid or lamb—a male, without blemish 
—of the first year, and keep it till the fourteenth day of the 
month, when it was to be killed, on the approach of the 
evening which began the fifteenth day. Some of the blood 
was then to be sprinkled on the two side posts and the upper 
post of their doors; and they were to eat the flesh that night, 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, after it had been 
roasted, any fragments remaining till morning being then 
carefully burned. But it was to be no common meal. They 
were to eat itin haste, with their clothes girded round them as 
for a journey, their shoes on their feet and their staff in their 
hand ; for it was to mark, in its very name, the passover,— 
that Jehovah would that night pass through the land, and 
smite all the first-born in it, both of man and beast, excepting 
where he saw the sprinkled blood on the posts of the door. 
Sach houses he would “ pass over.” This awful judgment, 
moreover, would be followed by their being forthwith hur- 
ried out of the land. 

Since then, for now more than three thousand years, the 
“feast” thus solemnly instituted has been sacredly observed 
by the Jew,—for ages in his own house, then, perhaps, in ad- 
dition to this private observance, at the temple in Jerusa- 
lem, and, since its destruction, once more in their families. 
The fact that it was held in the opening spring identified it, 
moreover, with the ancient spring festival of the year,—the 
“ first fruits” of the ripening barley being “waved” before 
the Lord on one of the days of the week sacred to it. 


THE PASSOVER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It was a strange moment to appoint a rite, which would 
necessarily take time and trouble, in the very crisis of Israel’s 
departure for Egypt. The multitude might well think that 
they had other things to do in the hurry and bustle of such 
an hour. But the very necessity of turning aside from prepa- 
rations to a religious observance would calm and elevate, 
and impress more deeply that the whole exodus was God- 


time to interrupt pressing work in order to get a clearer 
vision of Him who enjoins and will bless the toil. 

The directions for the Passover follow the order of time, and 

set before us three points,—the lamb slain, the lamb eaten, the 
blood of the lamb beheld. 
1, The lamb slain (vs. 1-7), The injunctions in the lesson 
must have been given before the tenth day of the month, and 
probably were given on the first, since the appointment of 
that month for the future first of the year would most natu- 
rally take effect at the beginning of it. Israel was, as it were, 
born in the Exodus, and everything was to date from that 
great event. There have been many revolutionary calendars, 
and conquerors and kings have christened eras for their glory. 
But no event in the world’s history had had—or, we may say, 
has had—more far-reaching results than that departure of a 
horde of slaves from Goshen. Rightly does Christendom 
divide the reckoning of the world’s dates into two parts by 
reference to Christ’s coming. Second in importance only to 
the Incarnation was the Exodus and the Incarnation itself 
was, in a sense, a result of the Exodus. 

The Passover was distinctly a sacrifice, but a sacrifice of a 
peculiar kind. The sacrificial character comes out in the 
careful prescriptions as to age, freedom from blemish, and sex. 
The domestic character of the sacrifice was apparently due to 
the exigencies of Israel’s position, which made sacrificing 
perilous for them in Egypt (Exod. 8 : 26), and to their want 
of a central altar. But there was another reason than these; 
for the community of Israel had not yet come into existence; 
it was but a multitude of family groups. Consolidation into 
a nation waited to be effected by the pressure of the wilder- 
ness sufferings. So each household, or aggregation of small 
households, had its own sacrifice, while yet there was an 
ideal unity in the many sacrifices, as is strikingly expressed 
in verse 6, where the many households are regarded as “the 
congregation,” and the many lambs are spoken of as “it,” 
and all the knives that were drawn across all their throats 
are thought of as one, wielded by one arm. The unity was 
beginning to take form, but was still largely ideal. The many 
sacrifices unified in thought accurately correspond to the 
stage of national development. 

It is to be observed that the blood was sprinkled on the 
door-posts and lintels immediately after the slaying, and be- 
fore the preparation of the lamb for food. What was the 
significance of that sprinkled blood we shall consider pres- 
ently; but here, the place which it occupies in the direc- 
tions is most important. It was mainly in order that the 
humble door-posts should be smeared with the red stains 
that the sacrifice was slain, and the warm blood, which had 
just been coursing through its innocent veins, taken by the 
head of the house, and abundantly applied to the framework 
of the doorway. That was to be done before anything else 
was done. The evening was darkening to night, and no one 
knew how soon the destroyer might be on the wing. We 
can imagine the haste with which the command was obeyed. 

We may note, too, that the blood was only to be sprinkled 
on the houses where the people were assembled for the Pass- 
over. Where two households had clubbed together, there 
would be one empty house, and its posts were not touched with 
blood. So the purpose of the sprinkling was brought out the 
more forcibly. It was for the safety of the people gathered 
beneath its protection. . 

2. The lamb eaten (vs, 8-11). The directions for cooking 
the lamb “ roast with fire” are apparently for the same rea- 
son as that for breaking no bone. The sacrifice was to be 
whole, not only because it was fitting that what was offered 
to God should be complete and unbruised, but because the 
unity of the partakers was thereby the better represented. 
The underlying idea is that which finds its highest expression 
in the Lord’s Supper, in which “we being many, are one 
bread: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” The 
unity of the thing in which the feasters took portions made 
them one. It must have been a strange sight, and one which 
tc our eyes would have appeared repulsive, when the whole 
carcass, “its head with its legs and with the inwards thereof,” 
hastily roasted, burned here and there, was laid upon the table, 
and the company, ready for the march, stood round the humble 
table, or skin, spread on the ground, and each tore off a por- 
tion, which he devoured in haste. 

The accompaniments of the meal are significant. The 
bitter herbs are best understood as symbolizing the oppression 
of the Egyptian bondage, while the unleavened bread typified 
a new nature freed from the corruption of sin. To partake 





commanded and would be God-protected. It is never wasted |, 


act of faith (however imperfect, and directed only to the 
temporal deliverance in question) by which each associate 
himself with the benefits which it brought. To partake ¢f 
the accompaniments was to accept the afflictions, and to yielg 
to the pure infiuences by which the delivering God woulg 
nourish life. In the Christian region, faith is eating. Th, 
general mercy must be individually appropriated, “ Crede » 
manducasti.” They who would partake of the sacrifice mug 
be willing to have the sorrows which attend discipleship, ang 
must desire to be fed with the new pure food, which yi] 
nourish a life free from taint of evil. ‘ 

The prescription to eat in haste, and dressed for the road, 
with garments tucked up round the middle, sandals on fee 
and staff. in hand, had reference mainly to the first Passover, 
and is scarcely capable of wider symbolical meaning. Np 
doubt, part of the design of the feast was to give strength for 
the immediate departure; and we may take the dress and 
attitudeof the eaters as a hint to us that all our participation 
in our Passoyer which is sacrificed for us, is meant to fit us 
for the strenuous pursuit of our pilgrim march. But the 
largest lesson to be gathered from the whole is that that which 
is sacrifice is also food, and that the great death of the Lamb 
slain fr us, which not only averts death but communicates 
life, becomes actually a blessing for us on condition of per. 
sonal participation in it by faith. 

8. The blood of the lamb beheld. The last clause of verse 
11 connects with what follows, and names the feast from its 
divine aspect rather than from its homan. It is “ the Lord's 
passover.” The word “passover” adequately expresses the 
meaning of the original. The central point, then, is not 
Israel’s departure from bondage, but the divine passing over 
the houses smeared with blood, and the consequent safety of 
those within, when the destroying angel “ knocked with equal 
foot at palaces and hovels.” But mark that the blood on the 
door-posts is “a token to you,” as well as a sign for the de 
stroyer. Israel was to exercise faith in the divine promise, 
and the red stains were an outward sign to help them to do s0, 

But the blood was a token to the Israelites, only because it 
was beheld by Jehovah, and secured his ~passing over the 
houses so marked. If we look beneath the surface, we see 
that the whole evangelical trath of atonement by the blood 
of a sacrifice is expressed in this rite. Israel in its sinful- 
ness, could not hope for exemption from God’s judgments, 
except through the virtue of an expiatory sacrifice, appointed 
by God, and by him made efficacious. The sprinkling of the 
blood was the token that the persons gathered in each hous 
had placed themselves under the shelter of that atoning sac- 
rifice. It was an act of faith, and by it the efficacy of the 
sacrifice was appropriated by the dwellers in the house. 

What is all this but a foreshadowing of the sacrifice for us 
of Christ our passover? His blood shed for many is the 
means of our reconciliation with God. Our faith takes 
refuge from the sweep of the destroying angel’s sword behind 
the cross. We mark our door-posts with his precious blood, 
as of a lamb without blemish, when by faith we commit our 
salvation to him, and sheltered in such a house we are sale. 
Israel did not see the prophetic aspect of the Passover. But 
we are blind indeed if we do not see it, and we wrongly 
measure the comparative importance of events if we do not 
estimate the foreshadowing of Christ’s work, and our means 


of receiving benefit therefrom, as the most important element” 


in that ancient rite which Israel still celebrates, though with 
the veil on its heart. 

The appointment of the Passover as a perpetual memorial 
links it with the Lord’s Supper. Think of the audacity of 
Jewish carpenter, taking on himself to sweep aside tbat 
sacred venerable rite, and saying in effect, “ Forget Moses 
and Egypt ; set aside these God-commanded observances. | 
bring a greater ‘deliverance. This do in remembrance of 
me.” Who is he who thus thrusts himself into the sacredest 
place, and claims to be the Lamb slain, whose blood vill 
shelter from destruction, whose flesh eaten is meat indeed? 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


SUBSTANCE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


Substance is very little compared to significance. What is 
a sparrow or grass or lily to its significance of infinite care’ 
What a rose to its language of love? To a vast, wide, almost 
univetsal, disaster there is a single exception. The disasiet 
—the death of ihe first-born—is so definite and unprecedented 
that there must be exact designation and direction. The &* 
ception was always when faith had obeyed and sprinkled \'¢ 
blood. Such a fact could never die out of a nation’s memy- 
What significance was attached to the stupendous fact? 

It was—that blood saved. The lamb was ordered to 
chosen, kept, perfect, slain. Blodd was necessary, not pait!~ 
nor any ordinary blood. This is the main point to be taught 
Life had been forfeited by sin, it could not be redee 
except by life; and the life must be pure and perfect 





of the flesh of the sacrifice, was equivalent to the individual 
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by the lamb slain in Egypt to preserve temporal life from the 
death angel, is typified the Lamb of God slain on Calvary to 
preserve from death everlasting. 

The next purpose of the slain lamb was to strengthen the 
people for their long journey. It was to be cooked whole— 
not a bone broken—and alleaten. Everything of the lamb 
being used, typifies that every possibility of the Lamb is used 
to its utmost. : 

“’Twas great to speak a world from naught, 
’T was greater to redeem.” : 

We must as really partake of Christ. He said: “Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” These words have far more significance 
than if they were literal. They give the intensest idea that 
we are to have the same mind that was in Christ, be partak- 
ers of the divine nature. Thus shall we be pure as he is 
pure, and perfectly strengthened for our work. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


This month ... shall be the first month of the year to you (v. 2). 
If we have been brought out of any Egypt of sorrow or trial 
or siti into a glorious spiritual liberty, the day of that deliver- 
ance is the beginning of the year to us The day of our 
accepting Christ, of our confessing him before men, of our 
coming into the life of perfeet trust, what a day that is to us! 
If you have no such spiritual new year’s day, now is a good 
time to secure one. Says old Thomas Fuller: “ Lord, I do 
discover a fallacy, whereby I have long deceived myself, which 
is this: I have desired to begin my amendment from my birth- 
day, or from the first day of the year, or from some eminent 
festival, that so my repentance might bear some remarkable 
date. But when those days were come, I have adjourned my 
amendment to some other time. Thus, whilst I could not 
agree with myself when to start, I have almost lost the run- 
ningof the race. I am resolved thus to befool myself no longer. 
I see no day like to-day. . . . Grant, therefore, that to-day I 
may hear thy voice. And if this day be remarkable in itself 
for nothing else, give me to make it memorable in my soul ; 
thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning the reformation of 
my life.” Let this day be the beginning of months, the first 
of the year to you. 

A lamb for an household: and if the household be too little for 
a lamb, then shall he and his neighbour next unto his house take 
one (vs. 3,4), There are some things which can be shared 
with our neighbors, and some which cannot, in the religious 
life. In securing the “means of grace” we can go halves 
with our next-door neighbors; but not so in the great fact of 
personal salvation. We can join with ayneighbor in taking 
a pew in church, or in getting a wagon to carry us to church, 
or in subscribing for a religious paper—and paying for it, 
too; but we can share no neighbor’s seat in heaven. His 
team will never carry us there; the truths which benefit him 
from the weekly paper do not, because of their gain to him, 
do us any good. And if our next-door neighbor's family is a 
household of faith, that doesn’t make ourseo. The members 
of his family may be saved, and ours lost. Neighborliness is 
commanded and commended of God; but God doesn’t want 
you to leave your salvation in the hands of your next-door 
neighbor. The blood above your neighbor's door-post will 
not save your household from death. 

Your lamb shall be without blemish (v. 5). Nothing that was 
incomplete and faulty could be a fitting type of the pure and 
perfect One foreshadowed in the Passover. Moreover, only 
the best we have is a decent offering to the Lord at any time. 
We see a recognition of this in the washing up and putting 
on one’s best clothing for church-going. But the truth doesn’t 
stand out so clearly in sorting over the money from the con- 
tribution box! It seems then as if the effort were to get rid 
of all the ragged bills and nicked silver the worshipers could 
find in a week’s hunting. But God’s demand is at one time 
as for all times, Your offering shall be of the best you have, 
not of the*poorest. 

And they shall take of the blood, and put it on the two side 
posts, etc. (v. 7). Man has something to do in God’s plan of 
redemption. The way of salvation is made plain, but it is 
for man to avail himself of its provisions, or not, as he 
chooses. God never forces the saving blood on any house. 
When God has warned man of his danger, and told him just 
how he can escape it, what folly it is for a man to sit down— 
without doing as God has commanded—and say that he is 
villing to trust God to take care of him! The man who will 
Rot rise up to do his part in making his salvation sure, shows 
More plainly than words can tell that he does not want to be 
saved in the way God has appointed—and what other way is 
possible for any man ? ; 

And thus shall ye eat it ; with your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, and your staff in your hand (v.11). Salvation is the 
beginning of the Christian race, and not the end of it. Christ’s 
Work in winning your salvation is finished; but your work of 
Moving your salvation has just begun. As soon as you are 





saved, you must start out into the wilderness, and have a hard 
time of it. It would seem as if this passage were wretchedly 
mis-read by some, read after this fashion: And thus shall ye 
eat it,—thus partake of God's plan of redemption: with your 
dressing-gown on, your embroidered slippers on your feet, 
your fan or a new novel in your hand, and sitting in an easy- 
chair. It is good to be brought back to the naked text once 
in awhile! Having safety in the blood of the Crucified One 
doesn’t absolve us from further work or trial; but it sets us 
at it with all our might. 

This day shall be unto you for a memorial, and ye shall keep it 
a feast to the Lord... for ever (v.14). Remembering the past 
is essential to a wise outlook into the future. We cannot go 
forward hopefully unless we have in mind how God started us 
on our course, as an earnest of what he will enable us to do as 
we go along. We ought indeed to forget our troubles and 
failures so far as their remembrance would prove a hindrance 
to our progress; but we ought to have them in mind as incite- 
ments to right endeavors, and as warnings against such sins 
or mistakes as we have already committed. Memorial days 
are good for the individual, for the church, and for the nation. 
They ought to be kept unfailingly and with reverence. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Nine plagues had been poured over the Egyptians, and yet 
the heart of Pharaoh was as hard as the “ nether millstone.” 
Sometimes he had seemed to relent, and promised to let the 
people go; but as soon as the plague was removed, he re- 
pented of his repentance, and tightened their bonds yet more. 
At last God said, “ Yet will I bring one plague more upon 
Pharaoh, and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go hence.” 
Then came that last and most terrible affliction, when the 
first-born in every Egyptian house died, From Pharaoh on 
the throne to the servant in the kitchen, none escaped. 

As preparatory to this, God gave directions to the Israelites, 
telling them how they might escape this dire calamity, and 
have the angel of death “ pass over” their houses. 

All this happened thirty-five hundred years ago, and 
would be of no interest to us excepting as a matter of 
history, were it not for the fact that the Passover feast is a 
type of a great spiritual truth. “ Even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us,” says the Apostle, thus showing that the 
Passover lamb was a type of him who is the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world. Looked at from this 
standpoint, the Passover feast assumes a new significance, 
and becomes a very precious object lesson to all believers. 
In drawing out the significance of this national feast, we will 
call attention to three or four points. 

1. The lamb was to be “ without blemish.” No maimed or 
crippled thing would serve the divine purpose, for this lamb 
was a type of him who was the Lamb of God, “without 
blemish and without spot.” Jesus was himself “holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” And thus the 
lamb sacrificed in the Jewish household spoke of him. 

2. The life of the lamb was sacrificed, and in its blood lay 
the deepest significance. Not, indeed, in blood as blood, but 
in blood as representing life. Be sure that you make this 
clear to your scholars. Remember, God said, “Behold I 
have given you the blood to make an atonement for your 
souls, for the life is in the blood.” It was the life of the lamb 
as represented by the blood which typified the life of the Son 
of God given for the world. Hence we say “the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’—by which we mean the 
life of Christ sacrificed is the basis of our cleansing. 

3. This blood of the lamb was sprinkled upon the side 
posts and the upper door-posts of the houses of the Israelites. 
God said, “ When I see the blood, I will pass over you.” All 
Israelites who were behind the blood were safe. All who 
neglected this precaution were exposed to the divine penalty. 
Behold, here is a great lesson. All who will trust in the 
blood of Jesus Christ—that is to say, in his life given for their 
ransom—are safe. But all who are trusting in any way in 
aught else are exposed to the divine penalty. It would have 
been futile for an Israelite to say, “‘I don’t see why God com- 
mands such a ceremony. My opinion is that it is needless, 
and I will take my risks.” His “opinion” had nothing to 
do with the matter in hand. It was God’s “opinion” that 
governed everything in this case. There be those in modern 
times who make little of the death of Jesus Christ. They 
exalt his life, his character, his example, bis teachings, and 
say these are all beautiful ; but when they are told the ground 
of their salvation must be found in the death of the Son of 
God, they turn away displeased. They havetheir “opinion,” 
and that “opinion” they venture to set against the “ opinion” 


of Almighty God. Their “opinion” differs from that of the’ 


Apostle Paul, who said, “ Far be it from me to glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And again, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” 

The cross is the central theme of all ransomed beings. 
When Moses and Elijah came to confer with Christ on the 


Mount of Transfiguration, their one theme was the cross; and 
when the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord in glory shall 
join together in that marvelous chorus of divinest praise, their 
song will be of the death of Jesus Christ, and they will pro- 
claim the merits of his blood. 

“Apart from shedding of blood, there is no remission.” 
And that hoary truth, uttered at Mt. Sinai, is as true to-day 
as it was thirty-five centuries ago. Let the teacher not fail 
to exalt the cross, which to the natural heart may be a 
stumbling-block, but to the renewed soul is the foundation of 
all hope. 

Once more, the Israelites were to eat of that Passover 
lamb, and in the strength of that food were to start on their 
journey out of Egypt. Here, too, we see a type of that which 
takes place in Christian life in these later days. When our 
blessed Lord was talking with the Pharisees, he had much to 
say about eating his flesh, and drinking his blood. Taking 
these words literally, they misunderstood him, and were 
offended. Taken spiritually, they set forth this truth, that 
the soul’s spiritual meat and drink is to be found in Him, who 
is the bread of life, and who has the water of life. Unless by 
faith we feed on Christ, our spiritual life is hardly worth the 
living; but he who eats of that bread which came down from 
heaven, and he who drinks of that living water, which Christ 
doth give, he shall grow strong and do valiant service for the 
Master. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the main facts of the previous lesson, the strange 
sight Moses saw, the words he heard. Where had he been in 
lonely places while God prepared him for the work he was 
todo? How many years was he a Midian shepherd? How 
old was he when God called him to goto the elders of Israel? 
Why was Moses fearful and unwilling to go? What promise 
did God give him? Would the king be willing to let the 
people go? 

Moses and Aaron.—The Lord told Moses to take his rod in 
his hand and go before the people, and that he would help him 
to do wonders that would prove that the Lord was with him, 
Even then Moses was afraid, and said: ‘I am slow of speech 
and slow of tongue.” The Lord asked him, ‘Who made 
man’s mouth?” Then he told him that his brother Aaron 
might go with him and speak for him, and that he—the 
Lord—would show them both what to do and to say. Moses 
bade farewell to his father-in-law, and took his wife and two 
sons out of Midian, carrying the rod of God in his hand, 

I will Smite Egypt.—What had the Lord told Moses he 
would do to the king, and make him willing to let the people 
go? (To give the complete story of plagues sent would ex- 
haust the time and detract attention from the main sub- 
ject of the lesson. But it is desirable to waken interest, and 
lead scholars to read for themselves. Of some more advanced 
pupils the teacher might request a list of the ten plagues to be 
brought the following Sunday.) The Lord did smite Egypt; 
he sent strange troubles on all the land, many of them against 
something the Egyptians worshiped, or thought holy, as well 
48 to show the power of God over life and death. 

A New Year.—The Lord told Moses and Aaron that what 
he would do for them, and show thein to do for him, would 
be to them the beginning of a new year,—a time to be always 
remembered. It was about the time of our March or April, 
beginning at the new year, but, like Easter, not alwayson the 
same day of the year. 

A Spotless Lamb.—Each family was td choose a lamb,—a 
perfect one, just one year old,—full-grown and perfect, strong 
and full of life, one with no spot or fault. It was to be care- 
fully kept apart from the rest of the flock, tended and 
watched, that no harm might come to it until the fourteenth 
day of the month ; then, in the evening, it was to be killed. 
The Israelites knew what it meaht to offer lambs for sacrifice, 
but the lamb that had been chosen and killed each for a 
family was to be roasted with fire, and eaten. It was to bea 
feast ; every one of every family was to partake of the feast, 
and eatofthelamb. It was to be eaten with unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs. Do you know the meaning of “leayen ”? 
It was a sign of sin; for, as the leaven or yeast spreads all 
through the bread that is set to rise, so sin goes all through 
| the heart and the life. The bitter herbs show the sorrow 
that sin brings, and a sign to the Israelites of their bitter life 
in Egypt, to the time of this feast, which was to mark the 
beginning of a new life to them. They were to eat the 
feast in haste, with girdles fastened to keep their robes 
snugly aropnd them, not to hinder their walking; to have 
their shoes on (explain sandals, or show picture of them, 
not usually worn in the house). Each one to have a staff in 
the hand, ready for a journey; for they were to go from the 
land of Egypt. 

The Blood of the Lamb.—When they killed the lamb in the 
evening, they were to take the blood in a basin, dip a branch 
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of a bitter herb called “ hyssop” in the blood, and strike it 
upon the two side posts of the door, and on the upper door- 
posts, leaving there the mark of blood, and none should go 
out of that door until morning. Do you know the meaning 
of that blood? The Lord said, “ For I will pass through the 
land of Egypt this night, and will smite all the firstborn in 
the land of Egypt. And the blood shall be to you for a token 
upon the houses where ye are: and when I see the blood, I 
will pass over you, and the plague shall not be upon you to 
destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt.” 

A Memorial.—The Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, “This 
day shall be unto you for a memorial.” What is a memorial? 
Every year at that time they should have a feast, just such as 
the Lord directed them to have in Egypt. Have you noticed 
how often in the Bible the children are remembered? They 
were to share in the feast, and be taught its meaning. Moses 
told the people that when they should keep the feast, in after 
years, in the land to which the Lord had promised to lead 
them, the children would ask, “What is the meaning of 
this sérvice ?” and they should be told of it, as you are being 
told to-day, it is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who 
passed over the houses of the children of Israel in Egypt. 
Did the people believe and obey when Moses and Aaron told 
them how they should keep the feast? ‘ They bowed their 
heads and worshiped,” “and did as Moses and Aaron com- 
manded,” 

At Midnight.—There was a cry of mourning in all the land 
of Egypt,—not a house where there was not one dead. Per- 
haps you know something of the trouble when one young 
person in the street or neighborhood has died; but think of 
it,—every family had its dead at the same hour! In every 
house, from the king on his throne to the servant at the 
mill, or the prisoner in the dungeon, the oldest child was 
dead! The Lord passed through to smite the Egyptians ; but 
where the mark of blood was on the door he passed over, as 
he had promised, and no harm came within the blood-stained 
door. Now do you understand why it was called the Lord's 
passover? Did God need to have the sign upon the doors to 
know which houses to pass over? Then, as now, the Lord 
knew all hearts, but it was the proof that they obeyed, and 
trusted in his promise to save. The passing-over was God's 
free gift of life, but the obedience was their part of the work 
of being saved. 

The Lamb of God.—The lesson may now be reviewed to 
help the scholars themselves to see the parallels in the offer- 
ing of Christ and salvation through him. 

What was the condition of the Israelites in Egypt? Who 
was their hard master and ruler? What holds the soul in 
bitter bondage, and who is the Master of all evil, who will 
not willingly let his slaves be delivered from him? God 
provided a way for his own people to escape, sent Moses and 
Aaron to teach and lead them. Then, as he sent the last 
dreadful plague upon Egypt, he directed the keeping of the 
Passover feast, to be an object lesson, forevermore, of the 
bondage of sin and deliverance through Christ our Saviour. 
When was the lamb for the Passover feast chosen? When 
was it killed? What kind of lamb must it be? Who was 
called the Lamb of God? He was sinless and pure, a meek 
and willing sacrifice. How did he suffer? What needed to 
be on the doors of the Israelites to save them from death? 
Was there any other way for them to be saved but the mark 
of the blood? So no other name is given for salvation but 
the name of Jesus. The Lord provided that every home 
might be a place of safety ; but suppose any had refused to 
share in the feast, or delayed putting the marks on the door? 
Is it any safer now to be indifferent to Christ our passover, or 
refuse to confess him as our salvation? Tell tenderly of the 
last Passover Jesus “desired” to-eat with his disciples, of 
the last supper in the upper room, of the unleavened bread, 
and the fruit of thé vine, and Christ’s farewell words. The 
Passover feast was for all the household and the children to 

have ashare. This simple feast has been kept through all 
the ages since his death. Ought not those who understand the 
meaning of “Christ our passover” to obey his last loving 
request, “ Do this in remembrance of me” ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


REVIEW. 


Plan to omit all except the points related to the lesson for 
to-day, and also to omit a detailed description of the suffer- 
ings of the Hebrews. 

The children could not understand the situation of the 
Hebrews as a nation, and we cannot explain it by a compari- 
son with our own nation, because even of this the children as 
yet know nothing. 

It will be enough to talk about the hard work, under the 
cruel masters, of building cities and making bricks, without 
any pay, and often without enough to eat. 

If the king would let these people go away, taking Moses 
for their leader,—whom God had sent them,— Moses would 


show them a beautiful land, where they could build pleasant 
homes. 
LESSONS CONNECTED. 

Moses asked the king many times to let the people go, and 
the king said “ No.” 

If the children have heard anything of the plagues of 
Egypt at home, allow them to tell the story in their own 
way, without adding to it; otherwise omit it altogether. 

The people had to go at last without waiting for the king 
to be willing, but God helped them, so that the king dared 
not say “ No” again. 

STORY DEVELOPED. 

To these children, who know nothing of customs, ancient or 
modern, we cannot successfully explain the great slaughter 
of innocent lambs, nor can we explain the smiting of the 
first-born in Egypt. There is, however, a way of planning 
this lesson in which we can make much of the feast, and say 
little or nothing of the great destruction of life. If objection 
is made that too much is omitted, we may plan to postpone 
these details, as they present too many thoughts for one 
primary lesson. 

Begin at this point. The Lord spoke to Moses, and said, 
“This month shall be unto you the beginning of months: it 
shall be the first month of the year to you.” 

This meant that there was to be a great celebration. 

When we have celebrations, you know it is usually because 
something has happened, for which we wish to give thanks 
to God. It was the same way with these people, who had been 
in such trouble, and were now to be set free (delivered). 

I will show you on the map where this great celebration 
was to be held. 

In telling of the feast, emphasize the hope and the re- 
joicing, also the danger, in order to bring out the thought of 
God watching over his people. Also describe the symbols of 
haste, the staff, the unleavened bread, the hurried prepara- 
tion. Teach that the feast was a command of God. 

The children will here wish to tell of their own celebra- 
tions. Keep their stories within bounds by confining them 
to the subject of our religious festivats. 

Emphasize verse 14, “ And this day shall be unto you a 
memorial,” explaining the words “ memorial,” “ generations,” 
and “ ordinance.” 

Every year we celebrate—what? Every year these people 
were to celebrate this “ feast to the Lord.” 

If the children have ever taken part in the preparation of 
any festival, they will be in sympathy with the Israelites, 
who were>so busy preparing their meat (explain about the 
unleavened bread) and getting their goods in order, ready 
to depart in haste. 

In another lesson, perhaps, we may some time hear how 
the Egyptians suffered a heavy punishment this night of the 
celebration, and how the Israelites were spared,—but not to- 
day, because we want all the time to talk about this great 
feast. 


CONNECTING LINKS FOR NEXT SUNDAY. 


Introduce thoughts of preparation for a journey, and speak 
of possible dangers. 

After the feast, the king, of course, would try to prevent 
their getting away, because he wanted them to stay, and make 
more bricks and build more cities. 

Who promised to take them to the new home? Who 
would guide them? This was a long, dangerous journey. 
What if the king and his soldiers should ride after them, in 
their chariots with galloping horses, and try to bring them 
back? This really did happen, and I will tell you about it 
next Sunday. 

APPLICATION. 

Use again the application of last Sunday. 

No real harm could come to these people. 

Review the verse, “God watching over Israel,” and their 
golden text for last Sunday, “Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“THis MONTH ...SHALL BE THE First MONTH OF THE 
Year To You.”—The commencement of the year among the 
ancients vatied much in different countries. “This month” 
was the month “Abib,” known after the Babylonish captivity 
as “ Nisan,” which name the Jews still retain. It began 
about the 27th of March, though we cannot identify the 
dates accurately with our calendar, because the Jewish months 
were lunar, not solar, and they inserted an intercalary month 
when required. It would appear that, up to this time, the 
Hebrews had commenced their year with the month “ Tisri,” 
when the harvest was completed; nor did they otherwise, 
excepting for religious purposes, make the year begin with 
“ Abib.” 
commencement, as we may see by the directions as to the be- 
ginning of the sabbatical year in Leviticus 25: 9. Similarly, 





In secular matters, they retained the old date of 


the Ist. of January, the ecclesiastical year was, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, reckoned from Easter, 
The Egyptians, on the contrary, commenced their year with 
the beginning of the rise of the Nile, in the month of June, 

The Babylonians and the Syrians commenced from the end 

of March. In the Mohammedan calendar there is no cep. 

tainty as to the beginning of the year, since they reckon by 

lunar months, and do not insert a sufficient number of inter. 

calary days to complete the cycle, 

“Your Lorns GIRDED, youR SHOES ON YOUR FEET, ayp 

your Starr 1x your Hanp.”—Everything to signify an 

immediate departure, everything in contrast to the ordinary 
preparation for a feast. Instead of the flowing garment, 
reaching to the feet, unbound, which was the ordinary indoor 
wear, it is gathered up and fastened tightly in the girdle, s 
as to leave the limbs free. The shoes, or sandals, which are 
never worn indoors, still less at a feast, are to be strapped on 
to the feet; while the stout staff, with which every wayfarer 
equips himself, is to be firmly grasped in the hand. The 
minutest preparations for a journey are not, in the slightest 
degree, altered to-day from those of four thousand years ago, 
“ AGAINST ALL THE Gops oF Eeypr I witt Execurz 
JUDGEMENT.” —This was literally fulfilled, because in smiting 
the first-born of man and beast, the destroying angel was smit- 
ing all the objects of Egyptian worship. Whatever esoteric 
meaning the Egyptian mysteries possessed, of a higher or 
more spiritual nature, practically the popular superstitions 
of Egypt were scarcely less degrading than the fetish worship 
of negro tribes, It is well known how the bull was wor. 
shiped asan incarnation of Apis. The rock-hewn catacombs 
near Memphis have preserved many generations of these 
sacred bulls, embalmed and enshrined in mighty sarcophagi 
with more than royal magnificence. But not only the bull, 
the ram, the goat, the cat, were worshiped as incarnations of 
their gods, and embalmed in such numbers, that their mum- 
mies are brought to England in shiploads for manure, but 
every nome or district, and every town, had its sacred animal, 
So universal was the worship of beasts, that the mouse, and 
even the beetle, were the objects of reverence in one place or 
another ; and there was not a single god in the vast Valhalls 
of Egyptian mythology which had not some beast, bird, or 
reptile as its animal representative, nor was there an animal 
which was not representative of some deity or other. Our 
knowledge of this unlimited extent of Egyptian worship has 
been much enlarged by recent researches, and adds new force 
to this passage. So that it is quite unnecessary to attach any 
weight to the later Jewish traditions which first appear in 
the Talmud, that on the night when the first-born were de 
stroyed, all the idols in the temples of Egypt were rent and 
shattered. This tradition was probably invented to account 
for this passage, and for the parallel one in Numbers 33 ; but 
is refuted by the discovery of many idols of a date long an 
terior to the Exodus. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THis MONTH SHALL BE UNTO YOU THE BEGINNING OF 
Montus.”—The variety of “beginnings of months ”’ prevail- 
ing in the East is not a little confusing to the Occidental. The 
Greeks reckon according to the “old style;” the Latins, ac 
cording to the new. Mt. Tabor is annually the scene of two 
feasts of the transfiguration, one twelve days after the other. 
The Moslems, calculating by the lunar year, the “ beginning 
of months” with them is always moving backwards. So it 
comes that the month of Ramaddn, the great Moslem fast, 
which “the prophet” originally intended, without doubt, 
should be held in the cooler part of the year, passes through 
all the seasons ih a cycle of thirty-three years. The suffer 
ings of those who do abstain from food and water during the ° 
hotter seasons are often terrible, and very far from realizing 
the idea of its founder, who wished not to prescribe “ bard 
things” to his followers. The Jews, again, begin their re 
ligious year with one month, atid their civil year with a0 
other; going also by the lunar year, they periodically inter 
polate a month to pull the reckoning straight. I well 
remember a Jewish landlord trying to get paynsent for 
extra month on the ground that there were thirteen months 
in that year! The Samaritan reckoning also differs from 
that of the Jews, the date of the Jewish passover and of 
that on Gerizim varying from days to weeks in successi¥® 
years, It is hardly necessary to say that both claim to reckoa 
strictly in accordance with the system laid down in the 
Pentateuch. 

“ Born Man axp Beast.”—This is one of those strangely 
revealing touches in which Scripture abounds. This enables 
us to understand, as we could not otherwise have done, the 
depth of the gloom and desolation that fellon Egypt. 10 the 
Orient, the relations between man and the animals that work 
for him* are far more close and intimate than those prevail 
ing in the West. Hardly separated from birth til! death, 
their days are spent in company; and by night the head af 
camel, ox, horse, ass, or sheep, isseldom far beyond reach of the 
master’s hand. Living their life together, sharing in * 2 





whilst in England the civil year was always reckoned from 


ner joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity, a certain 7™ 
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pathy, almost human, grows up between them. When night 
falls upon the mountains, and darkness broods over the 
deserts, the flocks and herds crowd closely round the wide- 
spreading “ houses of hair;” and when the lightning cleaves 
the heavens with gleaming scimitar, and the valleys are filled 
with the voice of the whirling storm, they will creep trem- 
blingly right under the brown covers, finding comfort in the 
nearer presence of their masters,—these again, in some 
measure, comforted by the timorous confidence of their 
humble friends. When the peasant, in the dark night of 
Egypt, having felt his best beloved grow cold in death’s un- 
heeding slumber, went forth to feed his trusty oxen, and 
found that the sturdy friend of yesterday had breathed out 
his meek spirit in the gloom; when the merchantman real- 
ized that his first-born no more for him should cheer the soli- 
tude of his lonely wanderings, and called his faithful steed 
but to learn that the light of her great eyes, that never 
before had failed to brighten responsive to his voice, had gone 
out forever,—only the soul of an Oriental can fully ap- 
preciate the horror and the agony that fell on the heart of 
Egypt. 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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BEGINNING A NEW LIFE. 





MONTES. 
THE aia RELEASE. 
BEGINNING saryation. 
OF REMEMBRANCE. 





Ye shall keep it a feast. 
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WE HAVE BEEN REDEEMED 


FROM FOR OUR 
THROUGH DEATM wWitTHout SIN. 
INTO A UNTO . 





WORTHY IS THE LAMB THAT WAS SLAIN. 





THE BLOOD. 





TO MAN TO GOD 
A Token A Reminder 
of the Covenant. 


-—_—_—_—.__4— 


BEHOLD, THE LAMB OF GOD, WHICH TAKETH AWAY 
THE SIN OF THE WORLD! 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Alas! and did my Saviour bleed.” 

“ We are saved by the blood.” 

“O thou, my soul, forget no more.” 

‘“* Down at the cross where my Saviour died.” 
“ We will reach our home some day.” 

““ What can wash away my sin?” 

“T will sing the wondrous story.” 

“ My Jesus, I love thee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. : 

1. Tae Pracugs (Exod. 4: 1 to 11: 10).—Why did Moses 
hesitate to undertake God’s great commission, and lead his 
people out from Egypt? What assurances did God give him? 
What tokens? What request did Moses make of Pharaoh? 
In anger, what heavier afflictions did Pharaoh heap on the 
Israelites? What were the plagues God sent to Egypt 
through Moses? Which of them assailed the idols wor- 
shiped in Egypt, and how? How did all of them prove the 
superiority of God to the heathen gods, and of Moses to the 
Magicians? How did Pharaoh harden his heart against 
God? What final catastrophe did God plan to bring to bear 
on the evil king and nation ? 

2A Lame ror a Hovse (vs. 1-3).—What was “ this 
month”? (Deut, 16:1.) When did the Jewish civil year 
begin 2 Why was this a fit beginning of the religious year? 
Why were the Israelites to celebrate the Passover by fami- 
lies? What forms of worship should be conducted in our 
Modern families? Why? 

8. A Lame wirnout Biemisn (vs. 4, 5).—How should 
Christianity make much of neighborhoods? Why must the 
Passover lamb be a male?-of the first year? without blem- 
sh? How is all this indicative of the kind of gifts God 
aan, to give him? How is it all prophetic of the Lamb 

? 


4 A Lanes Stam (ys, 6, 7),—Why did the fourteenth day 





always come at full moon? What is the “ upper door-post” ? 
How is the blood a fit symbol of the entire animal? Why 
was it necessary for our great Paschal Lamb. to be slain? 
(John 1 ; 29; 1 John 1: 7.) 

5. A Lams Eaten (vs. 8-10).—Why was leavened bread 
forbidden? and boiled meat? Why was it cooked with the 
“purtenance,” the intestines? Of what would the bitter 
herbs remind the Israelites? Why were they to leave none 
of the sacred meal? What does it signify to a Christian, 
when, at the Lord’s Supper, he “ eats the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drinks his blood”? (John 6 : 53-57.) 

6. Wir tHe Lomns Grrpep (vs. 11, 12).—How was it 
different from their ordinary attire to eat with the ‘loins 
girded ? with shoeson? How should we, not literally, but 
figuratively, engage in all worship with our loins girded? 
(Luke 12 : 35, 36; Acts 9: 6.) 

7. A TokEN anp Memoria (vs. 13, 14).—Why was it 
well for the Hebrews to celebrate this day forever? What 
kinds of memorial days should the Christian keep? What 
is our Passover feast? Who instituted it? What “passing 
over” on God’s part does it celebrate? Why, if it were not 
for Christ’s dying for our sins, should we be without hope ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What did Pharaoh do when Moses asked him to let the 
people go? 2. How did God prove his power to Pharaoh ? 
3, What was the effect on Pharaoh? 4. What was the cli- 
max of the plagues? 5. Just before this stroke fell, what 
were the Israelites bidden to do to save their sons? 6. What 
sort of lamb were they to kill? 7, Who was it offered the 
great sacrifice, whose blood frees us from all danger from 
God’s just wrath? 8. In what ceremony do we celebrate his 
death for us? 


Boston, Mass, 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What duties did God appoint for the tenth and the four- 
teenth days of the first month of the year? 2. What fearful 


‘judgment was God about to execute against Egypt? 3. By 


doing what were the children of Israel to be spared,in this 
judgment? 4 Why is Christ called “our Passover”? 5. By 
doing what shall we be spared in our coming judgment ? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson shows that God is ready to make a covenant 
withthe family as a family, with the household as a house- 
hold. The rite of circumcision was an individual rite, by 
which the individual as an individual was brought into 
covenant union with God. The Passover rite was a family 
rite, by which the family as a family was brought into cove- 
nant union with God. 

The head of the family was responsible for the action 
which brought the family into right relations with God ; but 
all the members of the family were gainers through this ac- 
tion by the head of the family, or would be the losers bv his 
failure to act. 

Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us. His blood was 
typified in the blood of the Passover. If we are heads of 
families, let us seek to bring our families into covenant union 
with God through the blood of Christ. If we belong to a 
family the head of which has. entered into covenant with 
God for himself and for his household by the blood of Christ 
our passover, let us be glad, and let us avail ourselves of all 
the privileges of that covenant. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Messages come to us from God when we are in bondage 
and in trial, that are to be made use of by us when we have 
liberty and are in prosperity. 

Families have collective duties which are for the benefit 
of all its members. A neglect of these duties may be to the 
harm of all. 

There are neighborly duties which are for the benefit of 
more than one family. The performance of these duties is 
necessary for our good, as well as for the good of our neighbors, 

If we would have peace within the house, we must guard 
its entrance. 

God moves while we rest. He is abroad by night as well 
as by day. He knows what is our feeling with reference to 
him, and he considers us accordingly. 

No plague shall harm those whom God guards. None are 
safe without God’s protection. 

Those who neglect a commanded duty, neglect it at their 
peril. Not to do what we ought to do, is to bring upoa our- 
selves the consequences of disobedience. 

A lesson of love and trust is a lesson for always. Present 
joy becomes a joyous memory. There is a duty of remem- 
bering as well as of doing. 





1 Nore. —These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_~<»———_—_ 


REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH THOUGHT* 


The religious and theological thought, both of 

France and of French Switzerland, is more and more 

becoming a factor and a force in the discussions of the 

day. Progressive thought in this department, as in all 

modern Jearned research, has assumed a cosmopolitan 

character unknown even to that age when the Latin 

constituted the one international language of science and 

learned literature. Probably at no other period in the 

history of scholarship have there been such general par- 

ticipation and mutual co-operation in the study of the 

technical problems and perplexities of the day as there 

are at present. Practically the same fundamental 

problems in the departments of learned research are 

engaging the attention of specialists. So far as religious 

and theological discussions are concerned, French Protes- 

tant scholarship is contributing its fair share of work, 

and in some lines it. has taken the lead. The French 
are the only people who have a scientific journal devoted 
to the fascinating subject of history of religions. Their 
Revue de V Histoire des Religions, edited by Jean Réville, 
and published by Ernst Leroux of Paris, is undoubtedly 
the best periodical in this line. It is true that the new 
departures inaugurated by a number of French theo- 
logical writers in recent years are marked by a subjective, 
radicalism that makes their novelty anything but appe- 
tizing. Renan’s caricature of Israel’s history, Havet’s 
and Vernes’s “ modernité” of the prophets, according to 
which the writings of the Old Testament seers date from 
the first and second century before Christ, have an indi- 
vidual rather than a representative importance, and are 
to be put into the same category with the New Testa- 
ment extremists Loman and Pierson of Holland, and 
Steck of Switzerland, On the other hand, French theo- 
logical research in the works of Godet, Matter, Armand, 
Gretillah, and others, has produced comparatively ex- 
haustive works of permanent value from a positive and 
conservative standpoint, 

Among recent representative works of this kind in the 
speculative and dogmatical department, Matter’s volume, 
modestly called A Study of Christian Doctrine, easily 
leads, and is entitled to the distinction of a new system of 
dogmatics for French Protestantism, and it has been wel- 
comed as such. The author aims at a systematic, indepen- 
dent representation of Christian doctrine from a biblical 
standpoint, without reproducing either the Lutheran or 
the Reformed systems, although in its formal arrangement 
the work plainly shows the influence of the traditional 
methods. The entire system is controlled by the central 
idea that God is love, and the aim is tosolve the problem 
of how the justice of God, in its demands for the punish- 
ment of the sinner, can be reconciled with this love. In 
accordance with his fundamental thought, Matter also 
teaches the Apocatastasis. In the treatment cf the person 
of Christ he takes the Kenosis position, and is a 2efender 
of the vicarious atonement, although with some peculiari- 
ties at least in the expression of details, On the subject 
of the sacraments he virtually adopts Calvin’s ideas, 
and takes a strong position against the “fad” of a con- 
ditional immortality, which French speculative writers 
have been pushing rather vigorously in late years, Pos- 
sibly the work has the negative fault of ignoring, at least 
directly, the new subjective theology of Ritechl, which 
has gained more and warmer friends amoug the French 
than it has in England or America, Only a few months 
ago, Professor Astié was tried for heresy in advocating 
the new views; and a prominent new theological work is 
that of Schoen, entitled Les Origines Historiques de la 
Théologie de Ritschi, In fact, the whole théocogie de la 
conscience, or theology of consciousness, so characteristic 
as a new Jeaven in modern French theological literature, 
is practically the system of Ritschl, 

Next in importance to Godet’s Introduction to the 
New Testament, The Theology of the New Testament, by 
Professor Bovon, of the free theological faculty at Lau- 
sanne, and author of a number of popular works, is 
doubtless the most valuable volume, in this department, 
written lately by a French scholar, The first volume 
only has appeared, to be followed by five others, The 
system: is Christocentric, and, while due consideration 
is given to the historical principle in the analysis of 





* Etude dela DoctrineChrétienne. Par A. Matter. I andIL 8yo, 
pp. viii, 386; 460. Paris: Libraire Fischbacher. 12 francs 


Theologie du Nouveau Testament. Par Jules Bovon. Tome Pre- 
mier: La Vie et I' Exeignement de Jésus ; ou, Etude sur l’Cuvre de 
la Redemption. I. Le Fondement Historique. 8vo, pp. 54°. Lau- 
sanne : Georges Bride] & Cie. 8 francs. 





L’ Histoire des I'ribunaux de I’Inquisition en France, Par L, 
Tanon, Syo, pp. vi, 667. Paris: Larose, , 
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Christ’s life and work, the result is, on the whole, con- 

servative and evangelical, although further concessions 
are made to liberalism than are made by Matter. But 
the fact that the author builds up his scheme upon the 
basis that the “ facts” of Christ’s life are historical, and 
necessarily so for his work, is evidence enough that he 
has little sympathy for the more modern critical school, 
which discounts these “ facts” as unhistorical, while 
still claiming to enjoy the blessings of Christ’s life and 
work. Bovon exhibits a remarkable acquaintance with 
the literature of his subject, and his thoughtful discus- 
sions and clear style make his volume a welcome addi- 
tion to the student’s working library, It is a fine 
specimen of the best conservative and theological 
thought in the biblical research of modern French 
scholarship. 

A work of the same merit in purely historical investi- 
gation, a line in which the French have always done ex- 
cellent and pioneer work, is Tanon’s volume, placed quite 
correctly, by a prominent French critic, side by side with 
the volumes on the Inquisition by our own Henry C. Lea. 
The fact that Tanon is a jurist as well as a historian 
has aided him materially in adjusting and judging of the 
new sources which he has investigated. His work isa 
fair example of what an impartial and reliable study of 
prime sources in a detailed historical problem ought 
to be. 





My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamlin, missionary in Turkey, 
author of ‘‘ Among the Turks,” ete. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 
538. Boston aud Chicago: Congregational Sunday-school 
aud Publishing Society. $2.50.) 


This is an admirable specimen of that most interesting 
form of literature, the autobiography. Dr. Hamlin, a 
cousin of Vice-president Hamlin, was born on a Maine 
farm, and lost his father a few months afterward. His 
mother was a quiet, loving woman of the heroic mold, 
who trained her children for the best things in life, and 
managed the farm with notable ability. Cyrus went to 
Portland to learn the trade of the silversmith, and both 
there and on the farm he acquired a practical knack 
which was to stand him in good stead. He eame under 
Dr. Payson’s influence, and a prize essay on profane 
swearing led his friends to urge him to enter the min- 
istry. He studied at Bowdoin under Upham and Long- 
fellow, and with such fellow-students as Henry B. Smith 
and Daniel R. Goodwin, and then at Bangor Seminary un- 
der Drs. Pond, Woods, and Shepard. Atcollege he showed 
his grit in a struggle for the suppression of hazing, in 
which the faculty gave him more applause than help. 
Feeling called to the foreign-mission field, he was sent 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions to Turkey, and continued in the Board’s ser- 
vice until 1860, when Dr. Rufus Anderson’s prohibition 
of English in the mission schools of the Board forced 
him to assume an independent position. He already had 
made a great success of the Bebek Seminary, not less in 
training native Armenian pastors and teachers, than in 
finding employment for the students and church-mem- 
bers, who had been reduced to idleness and misery by 
excommunication. .The resourceful Down-Easter was 
taxed to the utmost to solve problems of mechanism and 
chemistry, in establishing his stove-factory, his flour- 
mill, and other enterprises for this purpose, while wide 
awake all the time to every spiritual opportunity among 
either the natives or the resident foreigners within his 
reach. His withdrawal from the service of the Board was 
most fortunate, as it proved the occasion of establishing 
Robert College, which has done the grandest educational 
work of any institution of our century. Somebody said 
of Joseph Goerres, in 1815, that he and his newspaper 
were one of the Great Powers arrayed against Napoleon. 
Dr. Hamlin’s college constituted one of the Great 
Powers in the settlement of the Eastern question. It 
was in that college that the Christian nationalities of the 
Balkan Peninsula were awakened to a consciousness of 
their vocation, and a work of emancipation from the 
rule of the Moslem was begun, which the Berlin Confer- 
ence only delayed. His pupils constitute that American 
party in Bulgaria which rescued the southern half of 
their country from the Turkish rule, to which the diplo- 
mats remanded it, and which declines to subject to the 
interests of Russia the future of their kingdom. It was 
the friendly interference of Farragut which secured the 
building of the college after seven years of Turkish in- 
terference. But its erection and endowment were uphill 
work from first to last, and it was the crowning sorrow of 
Dr. Hamlin’s life that he was removed from the presi- 
dency just when he was about to reap the fruits of his 
toils. Dr. Hamlin writes in vigorous and graphic style. 
There is not a dull page in the book, while many are 
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stock, with its shrewdness and vigor, and he describes 
without boastfulness a singularly fruitful life. 





A Memorial of Albert Gallatin Palmer, D.D.: Preacher, Pas- 
tor, Poet, Scholar. Prepared by Edward T. Hiscox, D.D. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 348. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $1.) 


Dr. Palmer deserved a memorial, and Dr. Hiscox has 
prepared a fitting one. His life was passed mostly in 
Eastern Connecticut, fruitful in little elsethan men. At 
North Stonington, an inland farming town, he was born; 
in Stonington itself he spent his ministerial life, with the 
exception of nine years given to three other pastorates. 
The people of his old charge followed him to other fields 
of labor with requests that he would return to them, and 
at last prevailed. They had the eye for a solid, earnest 
character, and he found himself most at home among his 
own people and kindred. He was a revivalist preacher 
of the old type, which accepted the recurrence of times 
of awakening as the best state fora church. While not 
a great scholar, he was a well-read man, who brought 
out of his treasures things new and old. His réligious 
verse won the sincere commendation of Whittier. His 
pastoral labors endeared him to a loving people, and 
secured to him the hearty respect of the whole com- 
munity. Among many others, the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times is glad to pay a tribute of loving 
respect to the memory of good Dr. Palmer. Asa boy, 
he was impressed by the Christian spirit and the earnest 
words of that man of God; and the influence of Dr. 
Palmer’s noble life has been upon him in all his life 
course. . 


Abraham Lincoln : Complete Works. Comprising his Speeches 
Letters, State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. Edited 
by John G. Nicolay and John Hay. With portrait. 
{ vols, 8vo, pp. 695, 770. New York: The Century Co. 

10.) 


Mr. Lincoln’s secretaries have followed up their elabo- 
rate biography by two volumes which probably will have 
a much wider circulation. Everything that Mr. Lincoln 
wrote has a literary quality, which stands in close rela- 
tion to his mental sincerity, and which was the result of 
severe self-discipline in the study and use of words, 
There are few exercises in rhetorical study more in- 
structive than the contrast of his speeches to those of 
Senator Douglas, in the debates of 1858. The editors 
have done well to reprint both sides, while adding from 
Mr. Lincoln’s side some unpublished memoranda re- 
lating to his preparation for these discussions, Of 
course, his later speeches and papers go beyond these, as 
his character rose and deepened under the strain of the 
War. Of his Gettysburg speech the Westminster Re- 
view says that it is the greatest oration in the language. 
But even greater is the solemn eloquence, as of a Hebrew 
prophet, of his second inaugural address. That is the 
highest point he ever reached. Of his earlier speeches, 
no account is given of the amusing Whig speech at Boston 
in 1848 or thereabouts, which ‘so delighted the audience 
and so shocked the “‘ Silver Grays,” who had invited him. 


The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D.. [The 
Expositor’s Bible. Vol. XXXVI.) (8vo, pp. xxiv, 374. 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50!) 


Dr. Lumby has been a frequent and excellent con- 
tributor to recent series of exegetical works, but this is 
his first contribution to The Expositor’s Bible. It has 
the clearness of language, the amplitude of statement, 
and the skill in condensation, which characterize all his 
work, And his exegesis is both sound and edifying. 
He holds to the Petrine authorship of both Epistles, 
while admitting that either Peter copies from Jude, or 
Jude from Peter, or both from some common source. 
He has not a grasp of the facts brought forward by 
Gutschmid, which show, from the apocryphal documents 
chiefly, that Peter’s field of labor was in the very region 
to whose churches the First Epistle was written. And 
he makes nothing of Ramsay’s argument from 1 Peter 
4:16 that the Epistle must have been written a good 
deal later than the date fixed by tradition for Peter’s 
death. In fact, the life of the great apostle needs to be 
rewritten, with the European mission and the Roman 
martyrdom left out. 


A Month with Moody in Chicago: His Work and Workers. 
By the Rev. H. M. Wharton, D.D. With, portraits. 
~12mo, pp. 306. Baltimore: Wharton & Barron Publish- 
ing Co, $1.25.) 


Dr. Wharton, editor of The (Baltimore) Baptist, was 
privileged to take part with Mr. Moody in the gospel 
campaign during the Columbian Exhibition. He has 
put together a series of sketches of the leading workers, 
with specimens of their sermons and addresses, and 
portraits. The book is newspaperish in conception and 





highly amusing. He well represents the Down-Eust 


work for God and of a notable group of men. The ae. 
count of Chaplain Stoecker is perhaps the least satisfac. 
tory of any. No reader would gain from it an idea of the 
German pastor’s manifold labors. Sketches and picture 
are given of the Chicago Avenue Church and of the 
Biblical Institute. Nor are the singers, Mr. Sankey, Mr. 
Towner, and the rest, overlooked. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


“ Mr. Thomas B. Foulkrod of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
has developed what he calls a “ Working Record Book” 
for use in the Sunday-school. If by a“ working” record 
book he means one that can readily be worked, and 
that can do its proposed work, then he has happily hit 
upon a name. His aim is to combine in one convenient 
book (56 inches on cover) provision for keeping teacher 
and pupil in close contact, and then extending that con. 
tact to the secretary every Sunday, and to the superin. | 
tendent once a month. The first record pages afford 
blanks for all that needs recording, each opening of two 
pages sufficing for three months and for twelve scholars, 
Perforated pages afford small blanks, six to each page, 
on which the summary of the record can be inserted in 
a moment, and given to thesecretary. From these slips 
he can quickly foot up the attendance, collection, new 
scholars, and visitors. Another perforated page pro- 
vides a monthly report for the superintendent, and the . 
suggested points cannot but prove instructive and stimu. 
lating to the teacher attempting to regard them. The 
book is simple, complete, compact, and inexpensive for 
its character. It costs twenty-two cents per copy, or 
twenty cents in orders of fifty or more. 


Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Oriental Department of the 
British Museum, recently descyjbed some results of his 
researches among the Babylonian tablets now under ex- 
amination at the British Museum. Before an important 
gathering convoked in April by the Victoria Institute of 
London, England, he first reviewed the attributes of the 
thirteen gods in the Babylonian Pantheon, each of which 
claimed to be Aa or Ya of the gods. He also quoted © 
tablets of about 650 B.C., in which the king used the 
word “‘ god” as a monotheist would, and then went back 
to the third millennium B.C., where he found tablets 
using the same expression in the same sense, Further 
light was thrown on the reason for this by other impor- 
tant inscriptions, and the author stated that of late the 
evidence had accumulated which forced him now to re- 
gard the Babylonian Pantheon as really one god. An 
interesting disciission took place, in which it was pointed 
out that, as in the earliest Egyptian, so now in the early 
Babylonian, records, there was evidence of a primitive 
monotheism. It is known that, through its member 
abroad, the Institute is gathering further evidence on this 
subject, and intends to publish the whole of the informs 
tion in the Journal issued to its members and associates. 


The literary productiveness of Germany is simply phe 
nomenal, surpassing the combined publications of Eng- 
land, France, and America. The official report from 
Leipzig headquarters shows that during the year 189 
the German publishers issued no fewer than 22,435 sepa- 
rate works. For the preceding twelve months it bad 
been 21,279. The comparative figures for the different 
departments furnish an excellent insight into the char 
acter of German literature in general, and makes quite 
prominent the preponderance of the more solid kinds of 
publications. Of the total of 22,435, the number credited 
to encyclopedias and similar summaries was 281; ” 
theology, 2,201; to law and politics, 2,323; to medicine, 
1,828; to natural sciences and mathematics, 1,324, 
philosophy, 228; to education and school and juvenile 
publications, 3,116; to linguistics and literature, 1,59; 
to history, 1,007 ; to geography, 852; to military science, 
563 ; to mechanical and commercial sciences, 1,178; » 
architecture and engineering, 651; to agriculture, hort 
culture, and forestry, 830 ; to belles-lettres, 1,866 ; to five 
arts, 1,266; to popular and miscellaneous literature, 
1,330. In fifteen out of seventeen departments, ther 
has been an increase over the year 1892. In close co™ 
nection with Germany’s leadership in literary produ 
tiveness stands her leadership also as the exponent of 
the specializing tendencies of modern thought and lile 
According to the report of the headquarters for such 
publications, the house of Gustav Fock of Leipzig, the 
last year produced no fewer than 3.688 doctor disset'* 
tions, programs, and similar detailed investigations 7 
German scholars. Among these, classical philolo 
claimed 327 ; modern philology, 248 ; Oriental philologh 





execution, but forms an interesting memorial of a great 


66 ; theology, 43; philosophy,73; pedagogy, 224 ; histo. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

















155. The highest on the list is medicine 
with 1,879. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the yr gon The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 

examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, ' discounts 
of from 5 per cent on hwo aw 
cent on an advertisement running a ‘year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of e (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All a vorsieing, paged conditioned on an 
appearance % he last page, will be charged 
an advance ©, he = hone a the regular rates. 








For a nerve tonic, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H. M. Harlow, Augusta, 
Maine, says: “I regard it as one of the best 
remedies in all cases in which the system re- 
quires an acid and a nerve tonic. I have 
used it freely with most excellent results.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ertified milk. Every dairy su piyins 
a condensaries is under supervision, mite is 

duced under rigid hygienic rules. e sompany’s 
reputation is therefore a certificate of the absolute 
ci of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 





Edwin 8. Johnston has probably made 
more wonderful 


cures than any _ living 
practitioner, Can refer to John D. Watties 
& Co., yenee of The enon f School 
Times. Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
Psp erenree om gg INSTITUTE, 
ere, Seeing Garden 8t., Phila.,Pa. Edwin 
nston, Principal and Founder. 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia,two hours from New York, Opens September 26, 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 
An is valuable in proportion to its 
vail Ag pees’ 4 pteene. Iti merel nears nee 
ncles ani 8 some’ 
you about them a That asked to recommend a 
er an recomme 
you, that is moconmends Recommends, 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





The Knightly Soldier. 
Unies fos thet toy dy wide- awake young men, 


The Blood Covenant. 


ce, $2. 


Kadesh-barnea. ,,™i" 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. 


and four full-page illustrations, Price, $3. 
A Lie Never Justifiable. 


Price, Dee 


dren, 311 pages (544X7% inches). Price, gr. 


Teaching and Teachers. 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Mr. Hav 


pages (54 X8% inches). 





Principles and Practice. 


rat every-day life. 
=. Pies, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a 





speech. 38 pages (5347) inches) 





students ox . 
on pone uty, and are an incitement to 
manly living. {in one-volume of 53 pages (5 
Price, 30.cents. 


Important facts in recent Ass 


Bible story. 
ice, 20 cents. 


publishers. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 
a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth an 
— 

A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. Newand 


revised edition. 323 
-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the 





oe ~—g oy of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


treatise, but primitive facts by wick Theological opinions must 
pages ssex8i¢ inches). Pri < A 


The ~opy~ and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 

for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
book has rare value 
It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the us 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (749 inches). 


thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
pa ee of penwe i; p cand A sin of of bing ne light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. 


Hints on Child-Training. ,.A2t5 {hing aces on the, nature and 





cloth. Price, $1. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good cupeentont actually did his ——y ‘Bound in ta, ‘wih 
a fine steel portrai t of en, sl pean (s%X<7% inches). 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. Ss" saiet' 


Methods, and Auxiliaries, The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 2008. 1s 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


realm of character bm of conduct dea) with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
200 pages per book (4%4 6 6% inches), tastefully boupd in cloth, and enclosed in a 
volume for less than a set. 


The Ten Commandments as:a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of. 
Price, 25 conte. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of coll 
Their practical lessons bear direct ctly 

h endeavor in 

7} inches). 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


discoveries are here 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
19 pages, with illustrations (547% inches). 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A book on the nature and his- 
cary of friendship, and its place as 
enclosed ina box. Price, $3. 


(5% 8 inches), illustrated. 
student-soldier of the 
for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 











is not, strict! speaking, a theol ~ , 
be tested. A book 


fascination for biblical students 


Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


ope and meth 


A book of 390 pa (s% 7% inches), bound in 
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A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself. These essays in the 















1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
cations will be sent 
free ot charge to 
any one who asks 
for it. 












Massachusetts, South Hadley. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Libtary, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. 
The fifty-elghth year pepe ere 13,1894. Board 
and tuition, $250, 8. MEAD, President. 


NEw Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College. Founded En- 
dowed. $200a year. Fall term opens Aug. 20, "Ot 94. Col- 
lege preparatory, Medical : preparatory. ‘Art, science 
music, commercial de: Classical and belles- 
lettres courses, Christian —4 Send for catalog to 
the president, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


tar SAUVEUR COLLEGE oF 


LANGUAGES and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
PENS JULY 2, 1894. 
For - address 


rofessor W. L, MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, 
HO ME STU if $. Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 
own giv 











y taught by MAIL. One student in each 

town gtven. ie a ee cial 
hip, letter-writing, bookkeepin pommen 

arithmetic Beet Positionssecured. act ran- 


n gua 
teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, B Bufao. Y. 


New England of Music. 
(The Leadi: Geneereatory Ff yy Amante. i 
Feanded b b Dr. £. Tourjée fart U patton, Decetar 
Frank W, Tate, General M yo Mass. 


June and July programs 
= va nearly two months’ 
trip So ee ee Four in Hand 
Takicn , ete 


a ~ a, rties through 
FULICN TOURIST CO. 1522 hosennt Bercet, ifaoyhs 


Golect pare Best ticketing 
Choicest ocean berths. 


AZE & SONS, 
113 Broadway We , * = 1844.) 

., Me Manual Training Teachers’ 
Series will meet at Drexel Institute, Phila., Pa., 
¥ 17-19, "4. Geo. B. Kilbon, Pres., Springfield, Mass. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
B TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Rich 
8nd poor woReun. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 


SPANISH is taught by mative teacher. 


W.a&.c Oswego. New York, 
il sermons &fter 40 les- 
CF. and circu- 


Bn mony I course in 
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gens for circular. 
J. GOODWIN 
é7i, iris Bway, N ¥. 
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BEFORE. 
DECIDING 


What lessons on the Life of Christ 
you will use, beginning July 1st, 
send for free specimen copies of 


THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. 


“For classes which wish to make 

a comprehensive study of the Bible, 

there is no comparison between the 

. International and the Blakeslee 
Systems.” — The 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


~—® JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gevowe “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON a come. 
33 East i7th Street, New York. 


THROUGH EYE-GATE TO MAN-SOUL. 


Earile’s Bird's-eye Views are the best helps on 
Sunday-school lessons. Life of Christ is a chart 22x 
28 inehes, 8 colors, mounted and tinned, giving 
panorama of Christ's earthly way geographical, 
chronological, harmonical. If not be yd a 
be returned, and money will be refunded. 75c.b 








Bird’s-Eye View ots the Bible, same and 
finish, 7 eptesy, © by mall, 50 cts, Both charts ed 
to one address for $1. Address 

EDITOR EARLE PUB. Co., 
812 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 





Mrs. Crafts’ Primary Teachers’ Quarterly. 


| WARD & DRUMMOND, New Kork City. 


JUST READY. 


The Ascent of Tan 








al Ente 


Thathame nts 


schools, and the home. Tablea' 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, @cents, 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cenzs, 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Paraso! March and Drill, s0 cowtas 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, # cen¢s. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, sts. 

The Ten Littic Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 

andencore, Very entertaining. s0 cents, 

Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful little 

sketch with old time costumes, f0 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 69 ofs, 

The dolly Littie Waiters, 60 censs. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, ° 
A cute song for a bright little gitl. @ cents, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
Pa om he Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . - NEW YORK, . - OHIOAGO 


FESTAL DAYS 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


NEW SERVICES. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE, y Miss Owens. 
Music by Gabriel, en, Lorenz, Tenney, and Esen- 
weir, Military service full of striking points. Good 
music, varied and inspiring. , 
Ry AND BLOSSOMS. By FE. 8. Lorens, 

rogram that remembers the little ones ead 
dider sr child dren, Music sparkling and bright. 














isa very strikin 
the beep bem andc alr ripembers, om 1a, 
Prices : 5 cts. eac ets. per do; Pipers , postpa 
Samples of the three, 10 ce 
CHILDREN’S DAY TREASURY, No, 4, is 
the best of the series. 
10 cts. per copy, $l per doz., the four Treasuries for 35 cta, 
ANTHEHMS. 
Samples of five brilliant Children’s Day Ant ae, 
25 cts, See April and ee - hy | ny = ot ae 
like ae ee 10 cts. pe vie por dose 
aes for catalogue or all. oar h n’s Day publj 
cations, 


LORENZ & CO., Pubs., Dayton, Ohio. 


WARD & DBUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


Brava® FAYE? APART ORPRFAY YAR RYevAY FAFA OATATRY ATAT AY 
r 


OVER THE FIcLDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
AAHONG THE BIRDS. 
AL FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
LIGHTS. BART ES Ane 


HEAVE NEY : 


CHILDREN OF THE ‘GIUPEL, 
Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Hecitations, etc. J 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per dox., matled. 7 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE a yeh 10c. & 


p John J. Hood, PAK F 
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If. you want the Latest SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 


ET_-+ : 
G WINNOWED | 
SONCS. 


257 songs ; $35 per 100, in boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday-schools in the land haveadopted this book, 


The Biglow & Main CO.,| The John Church Co., 


76 E. 9th St., New York. perenne 








By HENRY DRUMMOND, P.G.S., 
Author of “ Naturat Law in the Spiritual World,” etc. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 346. Price, $2. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1, EVOLUTION IN GENERAL. 2. THE Misstne Fac- 
TOR IN CURRENT THORIES. 3. WHY Was Evo- 
LUTION THE MeTHoD CHOSEN? 4. EVOLUTION 
AND BocloLoey. 

CHAPTERS: 


I, The Ascent of the Bod 
Il, The Scaffold ote a 
IIL ~ Arrest of t 
A The Dawn of Min 


: The Struggle of Life. 
Vit. The Struggle for the Life of Others. 
VIII. The Evolucion of a Mother. 
IX. The Evolution of a Father. 
X. Involution. 


issued simultaneously in London and New York. 
Supplied by all booksellers, or post free on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
44 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


DON’T SKIP HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 10 for 1894. 
THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 
It has 13 charming new songs, and supplement con- 
taining a beautiful Floral Erercise 
Send & cents for specimen copy. 
ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

















GOLDEN GRAIN, No. 1. 


By A. Bereiy. New and best book for Sabbath- 













gummer ee a —5 ota. on 
8 —3 cts 


ne King, pn Ae 
Offerings, —5 cts, 





ssionary service, price 5 cts. 
F. Rosche ssteee EL EA, 


iY WITH BIRDS ano FLOWERS 


New Songs, Recitations, myuant, 
Scripture Readings. 


4. BEAUTIFUL, PAGE SERVICE. 


Pike. se” For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
About Our Father’s Business. 
A Sabbath among = Flowers. 


Both with music and recitations, 6 
10. Twenty others. Send for list. Chiidrea’s Bay 
Concert Book, 50 cts. Recitations, 32 pages, 15 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass, 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES. 


OUGH & WOGLOM M CO. 128 Nassou St... 




















schools. Sample copy, 2 cts. Sgecimen om free 
Te Paid BAY tis Meas Doses, Chieage, tlk 





| “ GATHER THEM IN.” Children’s Day, 


3, i: Kursenkanbe @ Bons, = 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ie puatticned weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,...............cceccerrresecsseeeereeses hl. 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Spr omont or om set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with.as speny copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, bio each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

ind papers for a club may be ordered sent party 
tol vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

; age to one address, at tifty cents each, when 80 
esired. 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school - their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 

hat large Packages may be divi into smaller 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy. additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pe for inaciub of either 
racter, The free copies for peckage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


age, 

"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
roe. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers tc whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Pf od can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

ption, when it bas over six monthstorun. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 

ds twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. a 

—> club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

a oh ae long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Ali addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such parece will oblige the publisher by statingthat 

e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

SEE TEES SDTRD TED conssncccnnsensene-cocnsesentinnge pbseenta 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore early. 

lesof any one issue of the 


Enough cop per to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
gent , Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To winisters and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
peoer must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 

he Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
7 rnoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 





























=— made with Noene-Such Mince Meat is 
=——<distinguishable by its excellence, Ask 
=——-your Grocer for the None-Such brand. 
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A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


Foy E E containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 
pages, bound in cloth, Don’t fail to 


fe WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE. GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Bex 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


LEWIS. 98 < LYE 









(PATENTED) 


the perfumed 
nD minutes without boill 
It is the for ne 
bottles, ts, trees, etc, 
PENNA. SALT WP'’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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Ite merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. | 

D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2¢St., Phila., Pa. 


A-CORN SALVE "2", 


REMOVES THE TOR-CORN EVERY TIME. 
4 TMAL SE BOK 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GLANT CHEMICAL ©CO., - PHILADELPHLs. 
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Growing too Fast 


means that children do not 
get proper nourishment from 
food. They are therefore 
thin, narrow-chested and 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, supplies 
material for growth. It 
makes sound bones, solid 
flesh and healthy, robust 
children. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 


Whitman's Jajabe for Singers and Public Speakers. 
Keep the throat footes and volce clear. Matted for %e, 


so 
1316 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


prosoancing BOURGEOIS 


kind in the world, 


m TEACHERS’ 
is NOW READY. 


The only one of the 
clear ; New Aidsand Helps; 
Knc'paper: durable bindings. Address 


A. J. HOLMAN & + ag Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


- BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


on Briton, Detiatons Publications,and otbers, High- 
est commissions, best terms, etc. 
H.10. FRANKLIN SQUARE BjBLE Hovsr, Phila., Pa. 


GENTS WANTED irameas 


° 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Perfect Letter 
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Raised on 
Mellin’s 
Food,” 


The only perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk, Our book for mothers, — “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ wil! be 
address, upon request. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 








mailed free to an 


Doliber-Gooda 























WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS ? 


Tf 20, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
rus. Ladies can do as wellas gentlemen. Address 
5. L. BELL & Co, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies’ Tricycles. 


A BOON to those 
whom walking tires. 
Why walk and come 
home tired and foot 











weary, when we are 
selling our best ball 
bearing, pneumatic 
“ and rubber tire Tri- 
* cycles, at 

LESS than one third the price charged by others. 

Absolutely safe for the elderly and weak. 
Ridden daily by hundreds of tall, short, 
heavy, light, old and young. ladies. Also Tri- 
eycles for cripples and invalids, of which we 
are the largest manufacturers in the world, 

Send for Ctreulars and Prices. 

PAY MPG. COo., 13 BE. Broad St., Elyria, O. 


4 a> $2.75 —S- Sa pied. st cy 


g iy 










complete 
and one picce steam ben le. Made of best mate- 


ad for B years. Khi 
on 10 daye’ trial, Notice there is no cmmeibe 
advance. 75,000 in uss. Weare the oldest best known 
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Strength 


Vs. 


Accidents. 


Y 
designs and styles published. 
Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 








against a multitude of the simplest accidents. 


The Whole World 
Knows Columbias, 


They are safe to buy. Agents do not 
always know thoroughly the bicycles they 
sell. Honest men sometimes recommend 
inferior wheels. We have always made the 
highest grade bicycles only, and 
therefore any machine 
ing a Columbia plate 77 
number is sure G 
as near:. ‘ng “S 


es 4 , 
oo ~ * ye 4 { ’ 
GG Fw a @ J daw 
» » rightasa bicycle can be made. 


Moreover, Columbias are backed by a 
broad, liberal, and reliable guarantee. 

_ Every intending purchaser of a bicycle 
should see the beautiful illustrated Colum- 
bia catalogue. It is free at our agencies, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps, 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 







A strong constitution is 
one of the most valuable 
possessions a man or woman 
canhave. Yet the strongest 
constitutions are not proof 


A pebble 


in the road, a banana skin on the sidewalk, any one of the 

little things one is liable to meet at every step, may give 

the sttongest person a sprained ankle or a strained limb. 
Alicock’s Porous Plasters are a most valuable ad- 


junct to a strong constitution. 


but they help it to hold its own. 


They do not take its place, 
To a weak constitution 


they are absolutely indispensable. 
No man can tell to what risks he may -be exposed any 


day. 
them by having at hand an 


Allcock’s 


If he is wise he will make sure of being able to meet 


Porous 
Plaster 


a good remedy for cold, hoarseness, lame back, strains of 


the muscles, etc. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


IN AGE. 


(Henry Jerome Stockard, in The Traveler's Record,} 


After dull days of cold December rain, 

When bloom and song and life seem fy 
away,— 

Lost in some sweet, sad, unreturning May, 

Whose memory hurts the soul with keeneg 





in,— 

Semethoes these misty hills and fields inane 
Resume the radiance of an earlier day ; 
And mirth revives as when at morning’ 


gray ; 

The waking bird takes up its silenced strain, 
So in the lonely winter of this life, 
When seeing break but dim, and gray and 

co 
Eves fade, and songs are fugitive and few,— 
At times assuaged is the tempestuous strife, 
And all is brave once more, and stream and 


wold 
Assume the light of former years anew. 





THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER. 


(The Rev. Alexander R. Mac Ewen, D.D., in Good 
Words. } 


Most of the towns of Palestine, although 
ugly and mean in themselves, are “ beau- 
tiful for situation.” But there is no finer 
site than that of Nablis, the ancient 
Shechem. It stands in a deep valley, 
which might almost be called a glen, with 
Mt, Ebal and Mt, Gerizim towering above 
as northern and southern sentinels. ,,, 
The part of the population about which 
we were most anxious to learn was the 
Samaritancommupity. Although trading 
quite freely with their neighbors, they 
live entirely by themselves. Their quarter 
of the town was empty except for a few 
sick folk and the very smallest babies, 
The rest of the tribe had gone to the top 
of Mt. Gerizim five or six days before, 
Their synagogue was closed, and they had 
taken with them their most precious treas- 
ure,—the famous ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch, which is their Buble, their 
magna charta, their ark, their altar, their 
holy of holies. 

In order to make what follows intelli. 
gible, a few words must be said about the 
history ofthis astonishing people. Wher 
the Jews returned from the Captivity, 
there appeared a schism of which it is 
hard to trace the origin. It arose partly 
from intermarriage between the Jews and 
the non-Jewish inhabitants, partly from 
the suspension of regular religious instruc- 
tion, and partly from a dispute about the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. This is not the 
place to discuss the matter fully. It must 
be enough to say that thereafter, side by 
side with the established or state church 
of the Jews, there existed a large and 
prosperous body of dissenters, or non- 
conformists, who boasted, as dissenting 
churches often do, that they preserved the 
original religion in its purest form. Os 
the top of Mt. Gerizim they built a temple 
of their own, and invested it with all the 
sanctity of David’s Temple. Although it 
was probably against their will, at first, 
that they did not worship at Jerusalem, 
they made a virtue of their necessity, and 
declared that their worship alone was 
authentic and inspired... . 

On Monday, the 11th of April, we 
mounted our horses and faced the steep 
hillside immediately behind Nablis. A 
stiff half-hour’s climb brought us to the 
ridge or backbone of Mt. Gerizim, and 
then we had another half-hour’s gradual 
ascent along an irregular plateau. When 
within seven or eight minutes’ walk of the 
actual summit, we came within sight of 
the smooth piece of grass where the rite !8 
celebrated. It is in a slight depression, 
not quite on the ridge, selected, no doubt, 
for shelter’s sake. Yet it stands out free 
and open to the sky, commanding the 
whole country. The first sight which 
caught the eye was a huge column © 
smoke, rising unbroken into the breath- 
less blue from a large fire which a dozen 
men in white linen dresses were carefully 
nursing. Within a few yards the tents of 
the tribe, twenty-five or thirty in number, 
were pitched quite in military order. Th¢ 
women were at the tent doors, patting 
finishing touches to their own toilets 4° 
their children’s, . .. 

Hearing the sound of psalms from the 
tents, we knew that the feast was beginning, 
and that we must hurry back, We fou 
all the men, fifty or sixty in number, g% 
ered round the tabernacle. Extremely 
handsome they are, tall and lithe, ¥ 
statuesque features, clear brown ey® 





uiline noses, strong firm lips, and 
rich peachy complexion which marks 
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ish stock. They were dressed in 
yore ae and long white robes or 
‘ackets. A few of the officials wore col- 
ved turbans. The tabernacle Was an or- 
dinary tent, distinguished only by being 
oblong instead of round. At one side it 
opened into a court or square marked off 
by loose stones. There was no ornament 
of any sort, except on the dress of the 
high-priest, who was clothed in a grey- 
white satin robe, with a pure white hood 
of soft texture over his head,—altogether 
a grand-looking ee He stood at 
the tabernacle door, reading aloud, in a 
shifting monotone, passages from Exodus 
and Numbers with regard to the Passover. 
Some eight or ten of the older men stood 
beside him listening, and giving a response 
now and then. They were not officials. 
The distinction was one of age, not of 
office, suggesting the natural origin of the 
eldership both in the Jewish and in the 
Christian Church, Huddled together at 
his feet were seven fat lambs, and a plenti- 
ful supply of hyssop was heaped beside 
them. 

The body of the people were otherwise 
employed. Some were sharpening knives. 
Others were smoothing séven poles or spits 
about eight feet in length, The greater 
number were absorbed in dressing two 
pits or holes. The one was built of stone, 
ten feet deep and three or four feet wide. 
Blackened with smoke, and stained with 
blood, it had obviously been so used for 
many hundreds of years. At the bottom 
of it a large fire was being kindled. The 
other pit was shallower, and had never 
been used before; indeed, the process of 
digging it was barely finished. The women 
moved about freely, giving a hand in this 
and that piece of work, and the children 
played quite merrily, peeping into the 
pits, venturing to touch the knives, and 
gazing pitifully at the poor, shuddering 
lambs. 

Meantime, the hour of sunset ap- 
proached, and all seemed to be ready. 
The high-priest took two or three steps 
forward to a little mound, and at this sign 
the men came closer to the tabernacle, 
The women vanished, but the boys, and 
even some bold little girls, stayed with 
speix fathers, clasping their h or their 

irts as if going with them into\a dark 
and solemn place. Then all was silent, 
save the voice of the high-priest, whose 
words grew louder and louder, rising 
rapidly trom a low plaintive groan into a 
fervent entreaty that the rd would 
rescue his beloved from their slavery. 
We could not follow him distinctly, but 
words like “straw,” “‘ bricks,” “ Pharaoh,” 
were repeated. For awhile the congre- 
gation joined in at the ends of the verses 
with a sort of double amen ; buteventually 
even this response ceased, and the distant 
hollows of the everlasting hills gave back 
uninterrupted echoes of the weird com- 
plaint. ; 

When the sun came quite near the hori- 
20n, they formed a close circle in the space 
between the tabernacle and the pit; the 
seven lambs were passed along from hand 
to hand, and held firmly, each by two or 
three men, at equal distances from one an- 
other within the circle. One of the tur- 
baned men ran to the top of a neighbor- 
ing knoll, from which the Mediterranean 
could be seen, and watched the sinkin 
sun. The high - priest’s narrative had 

reached the very point at which the first 
celebration is described, He stopped, and 
all was deadly still. Then suddenly the 
man on the knoll raised his arm to signify 
that the sun had touched thesea; and ina 
moment seven knives flashed into the air, 
the seven lambs sank with a gurgleon the 
grass, a great sigh or shout of thankful- 
hess rose into the air, and the high-priest 
tenewed his reading in a passionate and 
triumphant tone, as of a man who had 
heard that the Lord had smitten the first- 
born, from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
‘at on his throne, unto the fftst-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon. 

hen he began to read, a turbaned man 
Tan swiftly out of the tabernacle, with a 
bowl of the blood and a handful of hyssop, 

sod passed from tent to tent, scoring the 
top of each tent door with a deep blood- 
‘ain. The congregation fell upon one 
another’s necks, and kissed each other 
hen deep emotion, many with tears in 
of th eyes, and a look of intense relief as 
ose who have surg through a crisis 
much to be remembered. 
e Meanwhile some dozen men had fallen 
Sy the carcasses. They fell upon them 
ith a wild enthusiasm, pouring hot water 
gt them, and y removing the 
jfeeces. The children rushed forward 
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Our new Catalogue is a grand portfolio of all the latest and 
best styles of Organs and Pianos. 
and a manufacturers’ 
and 


It illustrates, describes, 
prices on Organs from $25.00 up, 


0s from $150 up. It shows how to buy at wholesale 


and save over 50 per cent. 


; THE CORNISH ORGANS AND PIANOS 
7 Guaranteed for 25 yrs., have been played and praised for nearly 
yrs.; eg Ad are the most 


pular instruments made. 


TERMS of Credit, framed to suit the times. 
Remember this grand book is sent FREE. Write for it at once. 
CORNISH & CO. (Estab. nearly 30 yrs.) 


hin us ton, N.J. 
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Luxuriant Hair 


ITH a Clean, wholesome scalp, free 
from irritating and scaly erurtions, 
is produced. by the CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. 
Bold everywhere. Price, 26c. Porrzn Dave 


anp CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. “All 
about the Skin and Hair,” free. 











LOMBARD 
Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St.,, 


BOSTON. 


AN ACCIDENT POLICY 


Liberal, Comprehensive, Reasonable’ 
n Price, Backed by a sol ompany. 
Should be {{n' Price, Backed b lac 
OUR “‘ EXTENSION FULL” POLICY 
Without an unnecessary condition. Drawn to 
Is cover accidents no other covers, Lower in cost 
than policies of stock companies. Issued by 


The United States Mutual Accident Associa 


< 320, 322, and 324 BroapwaY, New YorK. 
| CHARLES B. Peer, Pres. WM. Bro. SmiTH, Sec 


of min GUARANTEED 
On sums Of $100 and upwards, 
{e) quiffalo Savings and Loan Ase’n, 


eo. Wadsworth, Pres.; Jos. Jewett, 
No, 1344 East Swan Street, Buffalo, N.¥. 
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gleefully ‘to assist in, the plucking, like 
por tay “+ brn plundering the slain in 
battle. Thereafter there was a careful ex- 
amination, One of the lambs which had 
not died instantaneously, was pronounced 
to be unclean. The other six, when the 
unclean parts and the right shoulders had 
been removed, were fastened on the 
wooden spits, placed carefully in the stone- 
built hole or oven already described, and 
covered in with earth and clay according 
to the precept: “‘ They shall eat the flesh 
on that night roast with fire; eat not of it 
raw nor sodden with water, but roast with 
fire.” The older men returned to prayer 
and Bible reading under the guidance of 
the high-priest, while the younger gave 
themselves to the destruction of the one 

r lamb which had not died worthily. 
They put it—with the wool and unclean 
parts of the others—into the great fire, 
and watched with eager care till every 
morsel was consumed, Then they buried 
the ashes in the smaller of the two 
trenches. ... 

Towards midnight, about four hours 
after the slaughtering, a cry arose that the 
lambs were nearly roasted. The noise of 
prayer grew louder, and the men gathered 
round the tabernacle. This time they had 
staffs in their hands, and some, if not all, 
had sandals on their feet, according to the 
commandment. Ata sign from the high- 
priest, the cover of the pit was removed, 
and a dense volume of smoke rose up to- 
wards heaven. The lambs were li out 
by the poles, all black and stiff,—waesome 
they looked in the moonlight,—-and car- 
ried to the place of sacrifice, where they 
were placed upon mats. The prayers 
ceased suddenly with the word, “ Ye shall 
eat it,” and in a few minutes, without fur- 
ther ceremony, every man in the company 
had a chop or shank or piece of flesh in 
his mouth, eating rather greedily till the 
first burst of hunger was satisfied. Hun- 
gry they might well be after spending such 
anight. They ate the lamb with herbs, 
unleavened bread, and liberal draughts of 
white wine. Very soon, however, they 
began to think of one another, and pressed 
dainty morsels upon their neighbors, not 
forgetting the little boys who clung to 
their fathers’ cloaks. I saw one man slip- 
ping a piece up his sleeve, probably as a 
conjugal peace-offering. It was a hearty, 
pleasant meal, a bond of friendship and of 
tribal feeling, although, according to Scrip- 
ture, it was eaten in haste. Of course we 





were offered no share; for does not the 


Bible say, “A foreigner shall not éat 
thereof; no uncircumcised person. shall 
eat thereof”? When the men were fully 
satisfied, portions were carried to the 
women, who had been standing in the 
doors of their tents, and then the fire was 
kindled again. Every scrap that had not 
been eaten was brought together; they 
hunted by torchlight for stray morsels, 
like men searching for gold. All was 
carefully burned ; for the law of Mosessays: 
“Ye shall let nothing remain until the 
morning ; there shall not anything of the 
flesh remain all night.” When this was 
over, they met again in the tabernacle for 
a long diet of prayer, which did not close 
till daybreak. Before mid-day their houses 
at Nablis were reopened, and they had 
returned to their ordinary avocations, leay- 
ing Mt. Gerizim to bea grazing-ground 
for caitle till. another feast-day should 
come around. 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


As a place for a SUMMER RESIDENCE 


BEATS ALL NEW ENGLAND 


Pure water, healthful location, superior educational 
facilities, grand scenery ,and excellent railroad accom- 
modation, Gas and electric lights. Real estate In lots 
to suit all parties. Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, AMHERST, MASS. 














The ECRETARIES. 

4 The et gg is ee 

easiest, cleanest, t, a 
Simplex cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
rs an exact fac-simile of the 
Printer original writing. j 
ciwagecendy . and wil cove tan mt 
100 copies of over again in sending out 
any writing ordrawing | 20tices. It costs but little ($3 to $10) 


Send for circulars. LAWTON & CO., 


in 20 minutes. 20 Vesey St., New York. 





CHEAP PRINTING. 


cards, etc. Circular 


—_ $%. Small newspaper size, $44. 
reatm maker and saver.Al! easy, 
printed rules. Write for catalogue, 


presses, . ir, etc. to factory, 
Melsey a oe. Neriden. Conn. : 





OSTON LINEN wetting pagers are svperiorin 
uality moderate in price. 

OSTON BOND ayy 
em, send 6 cts. for samples. 

UNKEER HILL | samuel W ard Co., Boston. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. r 


A. B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Masa. 


Send 5c. stamp for page 
catalogue. ? wo 
























‘ IN THE WORLD 
aF CHURCH FURNISHING. 






THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


urniture, Pulpits, Chairs. -<e. 
GEO D. SWAN, pA ng to Baxter C, Swax, 
2 th la.. Pa. 








¥ 
46 Sou Second eet, Phila.. 


wr 
FOR OTL, GAS, OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

I. P. FRINK,551 Pear! St., New York,U.S.A. 

EM HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 

== Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827, 
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‘OW to do it is set forth in 
the little book of the 8. P. 
8.W. Its practical sugges- 
tions can carried into in- 
stant effect by all wearers of 
Spectacies and Eyeglasses. 
Sent free upon request. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manuf’g Optician, 


"s ave the 





“g,pleces~ 


104 B. agd St., New York. 





In ordering goods, or in 
cerning anything advertised in € 
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tiser, by stating that you saw the) 
in The Sunday School Times, 9 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new."’ If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for , 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from @ sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 


When a Glove Fits Well 


and don’t wear out, perhetion in Gloves is attained. 
e 











“Kayser Patent Pinger-Tipped Silk Gloves” 


are sold with a GUARANTEE TICKET with each 


Pai which ENTITLES the wearer to a new pair 
ER, in any case where the “ TIPS” wear out be- 
fore the Gloves. 
If your dealer hasn't this Glove write to 
Julius Kayser, New York, 
















Positively you 
have the genuine 
De Long Parent Hoox 
AND Eye if you see on the 
face and back of every card 
the words: 

.. See that 


hump? 


TRADE-MARK REG. APR, 19-00 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 











ARTSHORNS sazaam 






BEL 


THE END INE 
©) HARTSHORN 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 
FOR 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
child should learn to walk them. 


by physicians as appii- 
‘ance for weak ob deformed ankion 


Price 40c. up. Send v 
R.H.Golden, So. Norwalk, Conn. 











The Revised and Improved 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS. 


The Teacher ; Three Quarterlies ; 


Two Series of Lesson Leaves; 
The Lesson Card. 
The best and the cheapest. Samples free. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





6 S before buying. Oovers, labels, num- 
bers. etc., furnished free. Send for 
Pub. Co., Albany. N. ¥. 


THE cream of the publications adapted to Sunday- 
schoo! libraries are in our new catalogue, just issued. 
Prices from 25 to 50 per cent discount. @end fora 
catalogue,it will pay you. H. B. Niwsé& Co.,Troy, N.Y 

FINE CRAYON PORTRAITS, $3.00. 
Life size, 16X20. Send picture to copy. Express pre- 
accom jes order: good work gvar- 
need. N. E. Portrait Co., 103 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 






















Bread and 
cake raised with 


Baking Powder 
keep their freshness 


and flavor. 
** Pure" and ‘‘ Sure.” 




















LADI ES ! For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, this is withont doubt the best 
and most reliable Dressing before the 
public. 

Tt has stood the test of time and com- 
petition, and has proved not only the 
most acceptable, but from its long 
standing has become the most popu- 
lar in the market. The care used in 
the selection of materia’ from which 
it is made, together with tiie experi- 


ence of forty years in its manufacture, 
warrants us in recommending it as 
superior to anything of the kind now 


on your in use. 
More of this Dressing is sold through- 
Boots and Shoes. out the WORLD than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but Brown’s French Dressing. 





Use only 


BROWNS 
FRENCH 
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IVORY- 
SOAP 


IVORY 
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2IT FLOATS: 
aI 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'TI. 











THE BEST MATERIAL 4p 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


dnduee to he (Greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of gtockings,—what is appreciated by the 


busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 
THE 


* STOCKINGS 


are made of the Best Yaras, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 
Skilled La 


vv. 





Ever Do Any 
Shopping 
By Mail? 
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For Ten Cents—in 
stamps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times 
will be sent on trial for 
ten weeks to any one not 
at present a subscriber. 

If the paper has al- 
ready proved helpful to 


Ten Weeks: 
For 7 
Ten Cents 
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you, no doubt you will 
be glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks to 
a fellow-teacher. A ten weeks’ trial costs ten cents, 
and is a fairtrial. If you have never used The Sunday 
School Times, isn’t it worth trying? The experiment 
won't cost much. 

We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
lished. Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks? 
‘We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by making: it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
teacher. : 

Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two “premiums,’—a high standard of excellence, and 
a remarkably low price. They go with every copy of 
the paper. A trial subscription for ten weeks at ten 
cents includes both “ prémiums.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Most Serviceable and Desirable 


express, free of charge, at any point 
within 100 miles of New York City: 
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‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy, Shonid. however. an advertisement of o parcy not having good comercial credit be inadvertently 
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| 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist st,/New York. 


NEIL'S: 


6th Ave., 2oth to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


We make « specialty of MAIL ORDE 
BUSINESS, sending goods to all PART! 
OF THE WORLD. GUARANTEEING P&k: 
FECT. SATISFACTION TO THE (CUS 
TONER OR REFUNDING THE [iONEY. 
This feature of our business secures an 
retains the confidence of a vast patronage, 
who find it a pleasure to deal with a houx 
whose reliability is assured, and wher 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


“Newport”’ 
Outing Suits. 


Made of Standard Duck 
(Linen Finish) Suitings, 
Natty Jacket, Perfect- 
fitting, Full “ Bernice 
Skirts, open bound 
Seams, Skirt of Jacket 
Reinforced with Duck 
to insure Perfect Shape. 
We have them in Black 
and Blue Stripes and 
Figures on White 
Grounds, Plain White, 
Ecru and Natural Linen 
Shades, also Dark Blue 
with White Stripes 
Dots. 


Special Price 
$3.98. 


Outing Suits of the Season. 
. 


W hen ordering by mail please mention Bust and 
Sleeve Measurement, also length 
of Skirt in front. 


qe All purchases delivered by 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 





she publishers will refund te subscribers any meuey that they lose 
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